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For Friends’ Review. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 

If it should be expected that any religious 
society should give more attention to the 
liberal education of girls than another, it 
would most naturally be looked for in the 
Society of Friends. 

In an organization which practically gives 
to women rights accorded them in no other ; 
recognizing fully their co-ordinate ability to 
direct in the legislative and spiritual affairs 
of the church, and knowing that this confi- 
dence has not been misplaced, one might 
reasonably expect to find at least equal en- 
couragement given to the higher education 
of young women as to that of young men. 
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Not many, in this day, uphold the notion 
of the mental inferiority of women, or that 
they are incapable of intellectual dev elop- 
ment beyond comparatively restricted limits. 
So far as recent experience shows, the 
weight of evidence has all been in favor of 
the equality of the mental endowments of 
the sexes. 

The series 


of questions set by the Pro. 
fessors of Harvard University for the 
“Harvard Examinations for Women,” held 


in New York last Sixth month, are highly 
complimentary to the sex. It may be ques- 
tioned if a larger proportion of men would 
have successfully answered them than did 
of the eighteen young women who presented 
themselves for examination. 


How many of those who read this, who 
have had the benefits of a “higher educa- 


tion,” can answer the following, viz.:— 
“Into what branches did the Aryan race 
divide, aud where did these settle? By 
what sort of evidence do we know that these 
branches are from a common stock ?” 
“Qrigin of the Guelps and Ghibilines. 
Show the historical connection of the struggle 
bet seen Empire or Papacy in the eleventh 


century with the wars of France and Spain 


in Italy in the sixteenth century.’ 

‘How are the magnetic poles of the earth 
situated with reference to poles of rotation ? 
What is magnetic variation or declination ? 
What is secular variation? What is mag- 
netic inclination ?” 

The whole of this series of preliminary 
questions shows that the highest university 
of America expects to find in those young 
women who present themselves for its 
favors’ a standard of culture which must 
surprise those who have been accustomed to 
look upon the mind of the average woman 
as decidedly inferior to that of their mascu- 
line and more muscular companions. 

President White said in an address in 
1874, “ The best Greek scholar among 1300 
students of the University of Michigan, a 
few years since, the best mathematical 
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scholar in one of the largest classes of the 
institution to-day, and several among the 
highest in natural science, and in the gener- 
al courses of studies, are young women.” 
President Magill of Sw: arthmore College 
said the same year in reference to the classes 
of his institution that, “in the matter of 
scholarship there was a slight difference in 
favor of young women ;’’ and, in effect, this 
appears to be the conclusion of Professor 
Orton of Vassar also. Indeed it is asserted 
by all whose practical experience, in this 
direction, entitles their judgment to most 
weight, that females are tully capable of 
performing the intellectual tasks accom- 
plished by oe other sex. 

These, th n, facts, what can be 
said, worth nite, in favor of the superfi- 
cial “ higher education ”’ so frequently given 
young women for many years past. It is 
not: special accomplishments which are 
needed, but a higher standard of general cul- 
ture. Sidney Smith says, “ A woman of 
accomplishments may entertain those who 
have the pleasure of knowing her, for balf an 
hour, with great brilliancy ; but a mind full 
of ideas, and with that elastic 
the love of knowledge only can convey, is a 
perpetual source of exhilaration and amuse- 
ment to all that come within its reach. 
Therefore, instead of hanging the understand- 
ing of women upon walls, or hearing it 
vibrate upon strings, instead of seeing it in 
clouds, or hearing it in the wind, we would 


being 


make it the first spripg and ornament of so- 
ciety, by enriching it with attainments upon | 


which alone such power depends.” 

It may be said the education given the 
voung women of our Society, at such institu- 
tions as Providence Boarding School, 
Union Springs, as Earlham, as Westtown, 
or as Penn College, is thorough, and higher 
than at academies generally, and that as co 
education is practised at all these institutions, 
both girls and boys have the 
tages. : 


sane advan 


Society is, however, 
than that 
one, for instance, that shall be on a par with 
that of Haverford. Whether a 
this character could be made 
our Socie ty, 


college of 
successful in 
would depend upon more causes 
than could well be discussed in this article 
but that an attempt to this end should be 
made, can hardly be questioned 

The Society more ways than 
one, from an almostentire absence of concert 
of action between the Yearly Meetings; and 
especially in this important matter of the 
‘ preparation that is made youth, for 
the sequel of our lives,” Paley defines 
education, does the lack « 


has lost in 


in our 


as 


spring which | 


| hand. 


. | said, 
~ | cried, “Give me a penny! 


fora different curriculum | ; 
adopted at any of these schools; 


} quests. 


| His table. 
of His priests with fatuess,”’ 


f concentration and | 


REVIEW. 
centralization appear to have been at least 
one cause of the present need. 

The awakened interest in the subject 
shown by the action of several of the Yearly 
Meetings the past year, and by the recent 
meeting held in Baltimore, may be produc. 
tive of important results in the intellectual 
and spiritual well-being of the Society. 

W.H.S. W. 


-. 
For Friends’ Review 
RECEIVING 
“Whatsoever things ye desire when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive them and ye 
shall have them.” The Lord did not say 
believe that ye bave them and ye shall have 
them. That would have fostered presump- 
tion. But receiving implies that an empty 
beggar has a gift graciously placed in his 
hand 
srighton, England, is much resorted to 
by invalids for sea-air and bathing, and has 
a broad paved walk bordered by a solid wall 
along the sea front for a mile or more. 
Along this sea walk one sees sick people 
wheeled in rolling or bath chairs. It is 


|said that a poor beggar placed himself one 


day beside this walk to gather a mite from 
the kindness of those whom feeble health 
might make tender-hearted, and cried, ‘‘Give 
me a penny! give mea penny!” A gentle. 
man saw him, and directing his servant to 
wheel him near to the beggar, held out 
a half crown to the beggar’s extended 

The beggar still cried, ‘Give me 4 
!” The gentleman wondered, but 
saw that he was blind. He 
“ Here, take this!” The beggar still 
” when the gentle- 
man saw that he was also deaf, and he then 
placed the piece in the beggar’ s hand, who 


penny! 
looked and 


| was overwhelmed with gratitude for a gift 
| so far beyond his request. 
| men pray, “Lord, forgive me,” 


: | nestness and hearty desire to be the Lord’s, 
A present need for young women in our one ’ ; 


Thus too often 
with deep ear- 
yet like the blind and deaf beggar, do not 
believe that they receive, when, if with the 
hand of faith they would grasp the proffered 
gift, they might be rejoicing with adoring 
gratitude. The same holds true of other re- 
Men beg for crumbs when the 
Lord would have them honor His bounty 
by asking and receiving abundantly from 
He wishes to “‘satiate the souls 
and will do so if, 
allowing Him to lay the axe at the root of 
the corrupt tree in our hearts, they ask to be 
filled with His Spirit. 


--- 
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and reported his wonderful journey through 
Central Africa by the Congo, than a missien 
was decided upon to carry Christianity to 
this hitherto unexplored region. The Lon- 
don Christian says: ‘Arrangements for the 
contemplated Congo Mission are in course 
of completion, and the Baptist Missionary 
Society, after conferring with experienced 
traders of the Congo River district, have de- 
termined to entrust the entire charge of the 
expedition to the Revs. C. Grenfell and W. 
Comber, who have for some time past been 
laboring in the Cameroons. ‘They are to 
proceed, via San Salvador, into the interior | 
—a route by which, according to Mr. Stan. 
ley, they will meet a much larger population 
than in any other direction.” 


cic gii 
For Friends’ Review. 


SUPPORT OF THE MINISTRY. 





A letter from our valued friend, John 
Hemmenway, asks why the Society of 
Friends has not increased more rapidly, and 
compares it in this respect with another 
body of Christians. He speaks in the high- 
est term of the principles of the Society, 
and testifies cordially to the long list of men 
and women among its members eminent for 
holiness of life and usefulness to their fel- 
lows, reinforced by a multitude who have | 
walked in more private paths of genuine 
piety. 

But he thinks that the great defect has 
been that the ministers of the Society, in- 
stead of devoting their whole time and 
energies to the spreading of the gospel, 
have “allowed themselves to be so burdened 
with their farming, their merchandise, their 
manufacturing or other business, that they 
have given but little of their time to the 
ministry, excepting on the first day of the 
week, and even then spending it almost en- 
tirely in the meetings of their own Society, 
where it is often little needed, instead of going 
out into a needy, sinful world.” 

He thinks Friends have been too much 
afraid of anything that looks like counte- 
nancing a “hireling ministry.” ‘“ Now a 
minister, if poor, cannot afford to spend his 
time in preaching, especially if he has a 
family, without pay or support.” “I do 
not say that the Friends should give their 
ministers just so much money for just so 
much preaching, but I do think they should 
look well to the support of their ministers, 
80 that they can labor in the glorious work 
of preaching the gospel, without care and 
anxiety for the temporal necessities of 
themselves and their families.” He also! 
thinks too much time and money spent in 
eXtensive journeys by ministers among their | 
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own people. Inasmuch as Friends can wor- 
ship in silence and do not need a minister to 
be always present, he would have our min- 
isters ‘“‘spend more of their time laboring 
among the communities that have none or 
but few meetings for worship.” 

Our friend’s letter is a good example of 
how much easier it is to see difficulties than 
to show how to correct them. He does 
not desire us to leave the principles upon 
which we base the ministry of the word, 
but does not indicate in what way the prin- 
ciple of immediate spiritual guidance can 
be retained, and yet an effective support be 
given to the ministry. 

This subject has claimed and is now 
claiming the earnest consideration of Friends 
in different parts. The only method of 
solving it we have been able to see, is the 
one adopted in George Fox’stime. This 
was, that by the free-will offerings of the 
people a fund was formed to defray the 
needful expenses of spreading the gospel. 


A 


|The d.stribution of this fund was placed in 


discreet hands, and some degree of system, 
an “‘orderly dispersion” of ministers, was 
maintained, by the morning meeting in 
London, or by other competent bodies, such 
as one at Bristol. One class of ministers 
remained chiefly at home, feeding and shep 
herding the flock around them, and the oth- 
ers, called ‘“ Public Friends,” travelled as 
evangelists. 

We have no doubt whatever that the 
principles of a free gospel ministry, and of 
the immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit, 


,can be held firmly, while the Society recurs 


more fully to this original method. It would 
admit of any minister laboring with bis own 
hands, as Paul did, whenever other duties 
would permit; it would make the gospel 
free to them who heard it; it would not 
oblige any to speak unless they felt the 
qualification and present call; it would give 
the Church all necessary control of the min- 
istry; it would lead all the membership to 
feel, as they now do not generally feel, a 
personal responsibility for the propagation of 
the Gospel; and would result in more care 
as to the qualifications of ministers sent 
abroad. 

But no matter how few in numbers the 
Society remains to be, it must, if it fulfils 
Christ’s purpose, adhere to the principles He 
gave in the Bible, and has taught to the 
the spiritually-minded by the illumination of 
His Spirit. Teaching and preaching must 
still be exercised by those who are Christ’s 
by regeneration and a good measure of 
sanctification, (if sanctified wholly, so much 
the better), and who have received gifts of 
the Spirit for this very work. There must 
be an ever fresh recurrence to Christ for 
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power, and a constant watch for the indica- 


tions of His will in service. By ministry 
80 exercised, souls are led to Christ to know 
Him and learn immediately of Him as their 


Teacher, and are weaned from undue depen- 


dence on their fellows, so that they can wor- 
ship the Father in silent waiting upon Him, 
knowing Christ to minister to them immedi- 

ly hy the Spirit, and having accessto the 
Father ‘through Him. 


e- 


For Friends’ Review 

THE FUTURE LIFE 

Some recent utterances of Canon Farrar 
in Westminster Abbey, and of Henry Ward 
Beecher, in the Plymouth pulpit, have been 
widely circulated. By the unfair quotation 
of detached passages, attempts have been 
made to commit both of these noted teachers 
to doctrines which they both explicitly deny. 
Farrar says that he 
doctrine of Universalism, and asks: 
of the reprobates? If you 


“What 
ask me 


whether I must not believe in endless tor-| 


ments for the reprobates of earth, I answer, 
Aye, for them, and for thee, and for me too, 
antil we have learned with all our hearts, 
to love good and notevil.’’ But for the vast 
mass of mankind, who are neither utter rep- 
robates nor perfect saints, 


popular interpretations of the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, and even for the repro- | 


bates themselves he seems to believe in a 
possible purgatory, although he quotes no 
passages of Scripture to sustain such a belief. 

Beecher says: 
also? And is he not of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity? Yes. And the distinctions 
between right and wrong are as eternal as 
God Himself. The relation between sin 
and retribution belonys not to the mere 
temporal condition of things: it inheres in 
the Divine constitution, and is for all eterni- 
tv. The prospect for any man whd goes 
out of this life resolute in sin may well 


make him tremble for himself, and may well 


make us tremble for him. But it is not 
true—the Scripture does not teach it, and 
the whole sense of human justice revolts at 
it—that for the myriads who have been 
swept out of this life without the light and 
knowledge of the Divine love there is re- 
served an eternity of suffering.” 

These extracts are taken from the same 
discourses which have been garbled so as to 
convey opposite views. They show that 
the writers were far from intending to hold 
out any encouragement to those who volun- 
tarily persist in a course of conscious sinful- 
ness, and that neither of them adduces a 
single argument to invalidate the commonly 


cannot ‘preach the | 


130; 


|teachings no sinner 
he rejects the) 


“But has not God justice | 
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gi teachings of the Bible. It is gener- 
|ally understood that Canon Farrar has re- 
cently been added to the Bible Revision Com- 
mittee. It is, therefore, peculiarly unfor- 
tunate that he should take any position of 
even partial antagonism to the general faith 
of Christians, because what he says may be 
thought to have the weight of authority 
Neither Canon Farrar, however, nor any 
| othe r member of the Revision Committee, 
nor any other individual whatever, has any 
right or power to say what will, or what 
| ‘most unquestionably will not stand in the 
revised version of the Bible if the revisers 
| have understood their duty.” 

The words which have been translated 
“hell,” in our present version, signify, in dif- 
ferent passages, “‘the grave ; de ep and dread 
ful the whole army of wicked 
spirits; the state and place of the damned.” 
This difference of meaning is no new dis- 
covery ; itis pointed out in every good Con- 
cordance. It is not difficult for any one to 
decide, from the context, the probable mean- 
ing in any given passage. It requires no 
special scholarship, no critical study of the 
history and uses of words to a the 
meaning of such passages as Mat. v. 22, 29, 

xxili. 15, 33; xxv. 46; Mark ix. 47; 
Luke xvi. 23; John v. 29. From such 
can draw any encour- 
agement to hope that the consequences of 
his misdeeds, if he willingly rejects the offers 
of Divine grace, will be other than unending. 

In the report of Farrar’s first discourse, it 
is stated that “he first set forth the popular 
notions of hell to be found in the early theo- 
logians, in Dante, in Milton, and in Shakes- 
peare, citing some of the most terrific pas- 
sages descriptive of endless torture.’”’ He is 
represented as asking: “If we were not un- 
affected when the destitute perish with hun- 
ger, or the dying agonize in pain, was there 
any human being worthy of the dignity ofa 
human being who did not revolt and sicken 
at the notion of a world of worm and flame?”’ 
The literal interpretations of figurative ex- 
pressions, the grossly material conceptions 
of the torments which may afflict an immor- 
tal soul, ‘‘the unauthorized fictions as to the 
future state which men have superadded 
Scripture testimony,” may be rightfully re- 
jected. Many things have been taught and 
| believed about heaven and bell, for which 
\the Bible gives no sanction; whether they 
are true or not, their upbolders cannot claim 
that they are revealed, neither can they rea 
sonably find fault with those who earnestly 
and prayerfully seek to get rid of the error 
while retaining the truth. They have, how- 
|ever, a right to ask, that the truth shall not 
| be discarded together with the error, and 
| that their critics shall not substitute new 


sorrows ; 
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fancies of their own, which are even more |cause of peace and righteousness, though 

groundless than those against which they |done in a quiet, unostentatious way, are 











are fighting. 


It is vain to seek excuses for continuance | 


often blessed to the bringing forth fruits 
where least expected or looked for. Although 


in wrong-doing. Those who wish to in-| things look rather dark and ominous among 


dulge a well-grounded hope, may find it in the 
“name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth,” ‘for 
there is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved.” 
We may feel sure that the judgment of the 
great day will be both just and merciful, 
and that even those who come under con- 
demnation will accept it as their rightful 
due. But it is neither wise nor safe to 
seek to “find out the Almighty to perfec 
tion,” to supplement revelation by our own 
weak and vain imaginations, or to make our 
petty conceptions the standard for the Divine 
decrees. We may well doubt whether 
myriads “have been swept out of this life 
without the light and knowledge of the Di- 
vine love;’”? we may well trust that the 
“looking unto Jesus,” which is essential to 
salvation, may be sometimes accepted even 
when the sight is dim and the vision is 
from afar off; we may well remember the in- 
junction, ‘Judge not, that ye be not judged,” 
and cast the mantle of charity upon the 


appzrent failings, either in belief or practice, | 


of our fellow-men. But we may feel sure 
that we are wrong, whenever we are trying 
to find excuses for ourselves. ‘There is one 
strait gate and narrow way which leadeth 
unto life. The new revision of the Bible is 
not likely tochange the teaching of the author- 
ized version in any important particular. 
The words ‘“‘hell,’? “damnation,” ‘‘everlast- 
ing,” or their equivalents, will probably 
continue to stand in our English Bible, be- 
cause “the revisers have understood their 
duty.” P. E. C. 
THE SOUIETY OF FRIENDS AND THE 
CRIMEAN WAR, 

DeaR Friend: —Inaletter recently received 
from a relative now sojourning in Europe 
for a time, I find the enclosed, cut from an 
English paper, and think it might be of 
interest to the friends of peace in this coun 
try, especially to those many readers of 
Kinglake’s somewhat partial, though inter- 
esting, History of the Crimean War, which 
I believe is now considered good authority. 

The writer refers to “ Richard’s Life of 
Sturge,” for the account of the journey of 
the little band to St. Petersburg. There is 
also a pretty full narrative of the mission with 
other very interesting particulars and inci- 
dents to be found in Anna M. Fox’s Memoirs 
of Robert Charleton. 

The allusion to Dr. Macgowan shows how 
those little efforts of Christian men in the 








the nations just now, and there is great un- 
settlement, vet let us he encouraged to labor 
on, with the hope that seeds are being sown 


|now that with God’s blessing will spring up 
|and_bear fruit to his glory. 


Very truly thy friend, 
GrorGE THOMAS. 
West WHITELAND, First mo. 1, 1878 


To the Editor of the Examiner and Times. 
Srr:—In the course of the late debate on 
Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions, reference was 
repeatedly made to the Friends’ mission to 
St. Petersburg, just previous to the Crimean 
War; and it was more than once coolly 
asserted that this mission was the cause of 
the war! The charge is one so supremely 
absurd, that it might scarcely seem to merit 
refutation ; but so many persons appear to 
have taken Mr. Kinglake’s ipse dixit on this 
point without further investigation, that a 
brief statement of the facts of the case seems 
to be required. In the words of an eminent 
writer, 
A foolish thing that’s said but oft enough 
Shall pass at last for absolutely wise, 
And not with fools exclusively. 

No better illustration of this saying of 
Mrs. Browning could be found than in the fate 
that has attended the little incident in mod- 
ern history to which we are referring. It is 
very commonly asserted that the deputation 
in question emanated from the Peace Society, 
and it is accordingly registered among the 
other atrocious doings committed by that 
body. The fact is that the Peace Society 
had nothing whatever to do with the move- 
ment, beyond heartily wishing it God-speed. 
It was strictly a religious mission, springing 
from a religious body (the Society of Friends) 


and proceeding altogetber on religious 
grounds. Surely the wonder is that an 


effort of this kind should be so unusual on 
the part of Christian churches professing to 
believe in the Divine teachings and authority 
of the Prince of Peace, as to have elicited 
so much astonishment and remark, With 
hundreds of thousands of pounds subscribed 
annually to carry on mission work among 
the heathen, one might well ask how it is 
that Christian churches have as yet made no 
persistent effort to grapple with this heathen- 
ish practice of war. 

In the year 1853, the Friends had done 
their utmost at home to stem the torrent of 
mad passion that was then sweeping over 
the nation in favor of war. When at length 
there appeared no place for conciliatory coun- 
sels in England, the thought presented itself 
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as a religious duty to make an effort on the 
other side. In Russia, a single mind con 
trolled the destinies of the nation. and he 
might prove more accessible to influence 
than the millions of minds then inflamed by 
passion and prejudice in thiscountry. The 
representative meeting of the Society of 
Friends carefully looked at the proposal, and 
at length, in obedience to what was felt to 
be the call of duty, appointed three of their 
number to proceed to St. Petersburg, to pre- 
sent a Christian appeal to the Emperor to do 
his utmost to avert the impending war. 
The men who were appointed “to brave all 
ridicule in going on this forlorn hope of 
peace *’ were Joseph Sturge, Robert Charle- 
ton, and Henry Pease —all names of high 
rank in the aristocracy of Christian philan- 
thropy. 

The story of their journey may be found in 
detail in that delighttul book, ‘‘ Richard’s Life 
of Sturge,” from which this brief account is 
compiled. Suffice it here to say that the re- 
ception given to the deputation by the Em- 
peror was full of hopeful augury, and his! 
words were manly, calm, and pacific. He 
arranged for a second interview, with the 
apparent intention of making the deputation 
bearers of proposals to our own Government 
in the interests of peace. But in a few days 
the whole aspect of things bad changed. 
The mail from England had arrived, bring- 
ing the account of the opening of Parliament, 
with reports of the intensely warlike 
speeches in the House of Commons, together 
with the threatening and insulting leaders in 
the Times and other papers; and the oppor 
tunity for pacific settlement was thus vio 
lently destroyed, not by the peace-makers, 
but by the reckless trumpeters of war. 

Thus ended unsuccessfully the Friends’ 
mission to St. Petersburg. The gallant lit- 
tle lifeboat had been wrecked by the mad 
violence of the crew it sought tosave! But 
nevertheless, the noble effort was not made 
in vain. It proved to the world, What in- 
deed at that moment sorely needed proof, 
that all Christian feeling was not extinct in 
England. It presented a fine example of 
moral heroism ; for it required a far higher 
order of courage to do what these good men 
did, in the state of English publie opinion 
which then prevailed, than that which suffices 
to push men into “the imminent deadly 
breach.”” Dr. Macgowan, the distinguished 
medical missionary to China, states that 
while travelling in the interior of that coun- 
try, he found that the story of this mission 
to St. Petersburg had somehow floated into | 
that remote region, and had strangely im- 
pressed the not very susceptible people of| 
China as a practical illustration of the real | 
life and power of Christianity { 
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It would not be difficult to show from Mr 
Kinglake’s own pages what were the real 
vauses of that disastrous Crimean War. It 
must surely be due to an uneasy feeling of 
painful responsibility, that those who once 
clamored passionately in its favor are now 
so ready, for the easement of their unquiet 
consciences, to try and shift the burden on 
to any innocent shoulders that may come in 
their way. Respectfully yours, 

Amicus 

MANCHESTER, May 16. 


= “= 


IN THE WORLD, BUT NOT OF IT 
From Memoir of H. Macdowall Grant 


“August 11th, 1856. —Resolved, on Satur- 
day last, to give up shooting grouse this 
year, and sent for a license only for the 

Did this from an impression in my 


keeper. 
mind that shooting will be a distraction 
which may interfere with my being useful 
to the people I meet. I find myself too fond 
of fishing, and mean at times to curb my 
love for it. May God give me the power of 
the Holy Spirit to enable me to deny myself 
in these thinzs, and keep my inclinations 
under control.” 

“ August 14th.—On our return home 
found Lord A. L. had called and left 
a message that he was at the Piles, fishing 
Showed him the fish box, and gave bim 
luncheon,but felt for a moment ashamed when 
he remarked that he heard I was lecturing 
about the country. Oh! my God, when 
shall I become so entirely Thy child that I 


or 


‘shall esteem Thy service the highest honor, 


the greatest pr vilege? My feelings would 
lead me entirely to give up the acquaintance 
of worldly-minded persons, but this would 
not be right. I must seek by prayer and by 
watchfulness to be kept from the evil around, 
and to lead others instead of being led.” 

“ August 21st. — Addressed a_ prayer 
meeting at Belnagarrow. Felt the power 
of God assisting me, and, blessed be His 
name, spoke without difficulty for nearly an 
hour to a very attentive audience. It re- 
quires an exercise of faith in God, and in 
His hearing prayer, to be able to go to a 
meeting and address the people without 
having anything prepared to say, and it is 
often with fear and trembling that I do go; 
but so wonderful His love and mercy, 
that I never feel at a loss after beginning.’ 


1s 


> 
For Friends’ Review. 


A FEW THOUGHTS. 


The profession of Christianity demands 
from professors an inquiry concerning theif 


right to claim the name of Christian. The 





ds 
it 
he 
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true Christian, humbled under a sense of | 
Divine goodness,fears to claim more of good | 


than his Lord may be pleased to bestow, but| 
with an aim suited to the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus, he is found reaching for-| 


ward towards the mark for the prize. While 
his hope of acceptance with God is ground- 
ed in infinite love and mercy, he is not only 


the hearer but the doer of the law; “ready | 


always to give an answer toe very one that 
asketh a reason for the ee that is in him, 
with meekness and fea Such an one, 
whose honest aim sienna with every 
claim of Christianity, testifies by his con- 
duct to the virtue of a life hid with Christ 
in God. He shews forth out of a good con- 
versation his works with meekness of wis- 
dom. Thus securing the ultimate intention 
of religious belief, he becomes of the happy 
number who share ‘the blessing of the 
Lord,that maketh rich,unto which no sorrow 
is added.” 

When in the midst of associ:tions that 
tend to foster self, and render attractive that 
which is suited to the natural mind, it is an 
easy matter to profess a re igion made popu- 
lar, especially when it is claimed tu be the 
religion of Jesus Christ, because this fur- 
nishes food for the natural, carnal mind, and 
secures the praise of men. But in consid- 
eration of the great lack found in that which 


is good only in name and appearance, how | 


willingly the heart should yield to the just 
claims of the Infinite One by making a full 
surrender of all that is called for in order to 
gain true riches. 

Christ our passover is sacrificed for us ;— 
therefore, those who would be His, should 
count it all joy when continuing with their 
risen Lord in the hour of trial, they real- 
ize that ‘“‘ Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation, for when he is tried he shall re- 
ceive a crown of life.” 

In view of the fulness of Gospel provi- 
sion and the completeness of the Christian’s 
armor—how strange that believers should in- 
dulge in a f \lse rest,there ‘by incurring the risk 
of a failure to become heirs of the promises of 
God. “Not every one that saith Lord, Lord, | 
shall enter the kit igdom,” comes to us with 
authority worthy of regard. Our holy Re- 
deemer declared, ‘My kingdom is not of 
this world.’ One of His apostles exhorted 
believers not to love the world. saying, “If 
any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in Him. For all that is in 
the world, the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eye and the pride of life, is not of the 
Father but of the world.” In the face of 
Buch testimony, well may we inquire, what 
does the call of God embrace? He has not 
left Himself without a witness touching | 
this matter. To professors of religion the 


\ from the world. 
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Almighty yet declares: ‘ Therefore come 
out from among them and be ye separate, 
and touch not the unclean thing; and I will 
receive you, and will be a Father unto you, 
and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith 
the Lord Almighty.” Seeing that it is so, 
that the Gospe: of our Lord gives a positive 
certainty as to the way in which salvation is 
to be obtained, how is it, that with an in- 
quiry after truth, multitudes should turn 
aside and walk in the broad way, substi- 
tuting a dead faith for a faith that work by 
love? 

Some may think that in living a life of non- 
conformity to the world there is danger of 
becoming too ascetic. Surely it would be a 
mistake to suppose that in the teaching of 
our Lord concerning the denial of self, He 
meant that those who follow Him inthe way 
of His leading are required not to love this 
beautiful outer world which with all things 
therein was both made by Him and 
pronounced good. The wisdom which in 
the beginning gave right names to right 
things is yet needed to guide aright in the 
matter of discriminating between thing and 
thing. . When an inordinate love of things 
of lesser moment gains the ascendency in 
the heart’s affections, then it is that our best 
interests are jeopardized, the worship of the 
Supreme is neglected, and instead of being 
spiritually-minded, which is life and peace, 
the feelings merely are excited, and many 
substitutes are resorted to in order to supply 
the felt lack of pure religion, even that which 
is undefiled before God, and is unspotted 
Formalism among pro- 
fessing Christians is not promotive of genu- 
ine piety. False pretences often seek shel- 
ter under vain glorying in an appearance of 
something good. Such is the freeness and 
the tulness of the grace of God that brings 
salvation, that all who will may in the time 
of Divine visitation know of being leavened 
into the Spirit of Christ, and be qualified for 
the angelic song of ‘‘Glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, good will to men. 

P. R. G., Mass. 
<a 
For Friends’ Review 
IS THE APPETITE FOR DRINK REMOVED 
IN ANSWER TO PRAYER? 

J. Willett, the Superintendent of the In- 
eriates’ Home, Fort Hamilton, Kings Co., 
N. Y, has discussed the question whether 
the thirst for aleoholic drinks is removed 
upon sincere conversion and in answer to 
prayer. He holds that many men nae 
drunkards not from an uncontrollable thirs 
for alcohol, but from desire to join with com- 
panions, to stimulate the brain to action, and 
other like causes,and that when from any suffi- 
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cient reason this class of men abstain, either | beings that have lived and died, rolled over 

. 7 BS ond | i Ps 
from taking the pledge, or from religious) his soul. Some men never have the prob- 
convictions of daty, they do not experience liem of the sin and misery of their race 
any particular appetite for drink. Even in h h di hei 
= . . . | 2Sge . > ra > 
some cases where the appetite is at times|Presse¢ upon them; they direct their 
very strong, there are intervals during| thoughts and energies to the practical daily 
which it is in abeyance. Hence J. W.,|duties which lie before them, and look no 
thinks oor a res cae the ae of| further. There are other minds that cannot 
strong desire for drink for a longer or shorter | ; ; 

“easing. ; g : do this, but must grapple with the great 
time after the conversion or reformatirn of a F ' 
drunkard, is no proof of any miraculous an-|@¥estions which thrust themselves upon 
swer to prayer. ithem. Two ways of finding rest to the mind 
But he believes that either from hereditary open. The one confines itself within that 
or other constitutional causes, or from long which 
continued use of alcoholic drinks, a condition | au ienne: ena cents an Gennes én Ga 
‘ . ‘ rk 7, and reads as Ge x : 
of the system exists wherein the appetite for |"C®'Y SD0W, . a 7 
drink is overwhelmingly strong, and that|in the incarnation, work and atonement of 
for such persons the only hope is long con- | Christ, a lesson of the infinite love of God, 
ee = reformatories or other | and provision for the salvation of all who 
sul > es > "¢ » > > a“ - 
uitable homes, wit medical treatment, for will accept of His offers of grace. They per. 
the restoration of a healthy state of body, so| . he eff € thi ; 

. > c = ely > 2 "Vv 3 ¢ > 2 
that the individual shall be able to control|°e!7e that the ellicacy of this atonement 
himself. reaches to all who, accepting the universal 

He believes that God’s law with regard convictions, drawings and pointings of the 


to drunkenness and other vices is an un-| Holy Spirit, come to God, believing that He 
changing one that, ‘‘ whatsoever a man sow- 


eth, that shall he also reap ;” so that the|'S® rewarder of them that diligently seek 
physical results of such wrong-doing are not | Him. 
removed by prayer, but, if at all, only by the| “I saw,” says George Fox, “that Christ 
persistent use of such regimen and remedies! had died for all meu, and was a propitiation 
as are adapted to the diseased condition| ¢,. gj) - 
which has supervened upon excesses; and tic, ani alae sprang rey 
that religious people would spare themselves | ¥°™©" by His divine and saving lig it. 
and those whom they teach much disappoint- | Perceiving these great truths as revealed ip 
ment by holding clearly to these views. Scripture, he could rest in God’s love and 
We believe that the general position taken | righteousness, and not go into any system 
by J. Willett oe sound one, without, how ‘of universalism. If anything be revealed 
ever, being willing to limit what our hea- i a ; 
venly Father may be ready to do in answer | “learly in Scripture it is that souls who go 
to believing prayer. The great number of | from this life rejecting the love of God, and 
miracles of healing performed by our Lord, | the pleadings of His Spirit—doing despite to 
probably some of them upon persons whose | the 
condition was the result of the infraction of| ,, , lifted te ene el ; aie 2 
the laws of health, induces the belief that|\ He lifted up his eyes being in torment, 
there is nothing in God’s wise economy | The Lord Jesus knew of what He spoke. 
which forbids us to expect the restoration of | The last account He gives of those who are 
the sick to health in answer to prayer, either judged is that to one class it will be said, 
immediately or through a blessing upon the |. 
use of proper means. 


is revealed, which is all that we 


and had enlightened all men and 


spirit of grace —enter a state of suffering. 


come,” to the other “depart.” This is 

| what we know. What is all else but con- 

— — | jecture and inference, wherein one man’s 

FRIENDS’ REVIEW. |imaginings have no more authority than an- 
Sdiiiantintibaabinnemattl — | other’s. 

PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 12, 1878.| But all around us lies the practical work 


, ‘of alleviating the sorrows, and increasing 

‘And I saw that there was an ocean of | the joys of our fellows, and of leading them 

darkness and death, but an infinite ocean of|to faith in the Lord Jesus Christ whereby 
light and love flowed over the ocean of| they may be saved. 

darkness: and in that I saw the infinite love, “Go thou and preach the kingdom of 

of God.” So wrote George Fox when tke| God” is a word which every Christian may 

view of the countless millions of human| accept, for each may do it by Christ-likeness 
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of life, and by spreading in some way the 
word of the truth of the gospel. This gospel 
warns the sinner ‘to flee from the wrath to 
come ’’—that ‘‘ the soul that sinneth it shall 
die "—that forsaking sin and trusting in the 
Lord Jesus, who put away sin by the sacri- 
fice of Himself, be can find pardon; and 
submitting all to Christ, who will sit as a 
refiner with fire, he may have a clean heart, 
be restored to the image of God which was 
lost by transgression, and have everlasting 
life. 
es 

SARAH B. SATTERTHWAITE, since North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting, has been visiting first the 
meetings in the Southern and Western Quarters 
of that State, then those of Westfield and others, 
among the mountains, those in Guilford County, 
and on the 25th ult. was at Company Shops, and 
expected to go thence to Goldsborg-that day to 
attend the meetings of Contentnea Quarter, and 
afterwards those of the Eastern Quarter, in the 
extreme north-eastern part of the State. She 
would then visit the meetings in eastern Virginia, 
and probably reach Richmond, Va., on the 7th 
inst. 

PEACE JONES, a minister of Dirigo, Maine, has 
been engaged for the last three months in visit- 
ing the meetings of Friends in New England— 
was at the homes of many of the aged and of in- 
valids, to whom she was enabled to impart words 


of counsel and sympathy. She reached her home 
on the 30th ult. 


—_——_ -e- 


In order to complete this week the publication 
of the report of the Biennial Bible-school Confer- 


ence, we issue a Supplement containing the re- 
mainder. 


oo —_______ 


PUBLICATIONS OF FRIENDS’ MEXICAN MIs- 
SION.—We have received from Samuel M. Purdie, 
of Friends’ Mexican Mission at Matamoras, 
copies of an illustrated Primer, and a brief history 
of Mexico, from the Spanish conquest to the war 
of the revolution, intended for schools. Also 
copies of El Ramo de Olivo for Twelfth month, 
a monthly periodical, and of La Luz de la Ninez, 
a weekly, all printed in Spanish, in good clear 
type, by the Mission press. Suitable cuts illus- 
trate each, and their contents, pervaded by good 
Christian sentiments, or direct teaching, must 


diffuse light and knowledge which will be 
blessed to many. 


MARRIED. 


BIRDSALL—MORRISON.—At the residence of | 


the bride’s parents, Starksboro, Vermont, on the 27th 
of Twelfth mo., 1877, Lindley F. Birdsall, of Newburg, 


N. Y., and Abbie J., daughter of Nathan and Mary 
Morrison, 
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SINCERBOX—VANDERBURGH.—At the resi- 
dence of Thomas T. Marriott, Stanfordville, Dutchess 
county, N. Y., on the 2oth of Twelfth mo., 1877, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Alvin Sincerbox and Ida Vander- 
burgh. 





DIED. 


HOAG.—At Cambray, Victoria county, Canada 
West, on the 15th of Eleventh mo., 1877, Anna Un- 
derhill, wife of Elijah Hoag, in the 83rd year of her 
age. She was a member of Yonge Street Quar- 
terly Meeting, but in early life resided in Chappaqua, 
New York. Being unconscious during most of her 
short sickness, she said very little, but at one conscious 
interval remarked that she was “ going into the hands 
of a merciful Saviour.’’ We trust that her end was 
peace. A worthy Friend and Elder who was at her 
bed-side during her last moments, said that in answer 
to her earnest prayer, she had a satisfactory evidence 
that she was at rest, for it seemed as though she was 
permitted to see her as she stood before the throne of 
God, singing praises unto Him. 


McCOLL.—At his residence on Cape Breton Island, 
Nova Scotia, on the 27th of Tenth mo., 1877, Dugald 
McColl; a member of China Monthly Meeting, Maine. 
He was one of a tamily of five in number, who joined 
the Society, by request, a few years since. They were 
not the descendants of Friends,and most of their knowl- 
edge of the Society was derived from books. The 
principles of peace, and the doctrines of Woolman con- 
cerning oppression and the changing fashions of the 
world, were very dear to them. This dear Friend 
never mingled much with Friends, yet he highly prized 
a membership in the Society. 

MARSHBURN.—At Snow Camp, N. C., on the 
25th of Twelfth mo., 1877, William Marshburn, in 
his goth year; a member of Cane Creek Monthly 
Meeting. He was too feeble to attend meetings for 
many years during the latter part of his life. He was 
enabled, with patience and resignation to the will of 
his Heavenly Father, to bear the infirmities attending 
the decline of life, and death to him was only a change 
to a more glorious home, eternal in the Heavens. 

STRATTON.—On the 16th ult., in Mastersville, 
Harrison county, Ohio, at the residence of her son-in- 
law, John M. Homes, Hannah T. Stratton, aged 77 
years and 10 months; a member of Damascus Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. 





EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT BALTI- 
MORE. 


Twelfth mo. 21st; 94 A. M—After a devo- 
tional pause, in which the hearts of many were 
turned to Him who is indeed the Teacher of 
teachers, and fervent prayer was offered for 
Divine assistance in the consideration of the im- 
portant subjects which were to come before them, 
the Conference was organized by the appoint- 
ment of Francis T. King, of Baltimore, as Chair- 
man, and Augustus Taber, of New York, as 
Secretary. 

The roll of delegates was called, of whom about 
two-thirds were in attendance, from fourteen 
States and Canada, representing all the Yearly 
Meetings on this continent. 

After reading letters of cordial approval, from 
delegates who were unable to attend, the Chair- 
man stated that the meeting was a voluntary 
and informal one, with no power beyond the 
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influence that may be exerted by an _intelli- 
gent and prayerful consideration of the sub- 
ject of education. The Conference was in- 
tentionally made small in order that it might 
work more efficiently. Our colleges, board- 
ing-schools and academies were mostly rep- 
resented, and experienced members of educa- 
tional committees were present from all the 
American Yearly Meetings except Iowa, Kansas 
and Canada, and these sent written reports. He | 
referred to the advanced views on education 
which marked the early history of the Society, 
and especially to the directions given by George 
Fox, the legislation of William Penn, and the 
first rules in the Books of Discipline. We may 
well ask: Have we continued the work of our 
fathers as we should have done? Have we kept 
pace with the progress of the age, and met the | 
demand for men of thought and culture as teach- 
ers and authors? Are we heard and felt in the 
centres of thought, through the press and in legis- 
lative halls, upon the great moral problems of 
the day? Are our distinctive religious views as 
strongly and clearly set forth as they were at the 
rise of our Society ? In view of the large acces- 
sions to our membership in the South and West, 
and the general revival of religious interest with- 
in our limits, it is our manifest duty to provide 
ample opportunities to our new members, for 
educating their children and giving them clear 
views of our principles. Above all we should re- 
member that he can best serve his Lord who is} 
taught in the school of Christ. 

President Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, then delivered a very interesting address on 
‘*The Home, the School, the College, and the Uni- 
versity." The germs of success are generally 
traceable to the nursery, where the habits of life 
are formed. Parental oversight of the child's 
education is too nearly a lost art. The educa-| 
tion received af home is more important than 
any other. The want of good preparatory | 
schools is sorely felt. The public schools are 
adapted to the general needs of the country, but 
there isa large class that they do not reach. 
Private and denominational schools are necessa- 
ry. Boys of seventeen or eighteen are not so! 
well instructed as they were twenty-five years 
ago. The college is not a place for professional 
study, where doctors, engineers, lawyers, &c., 
can receive their technical learning, but a place 
where a comprehensive general educatién can be 
obtained, fitting one for a// the walks of life, and | 
a liberal foundation can be laid for future special | 
study. Its theory presupposes good secondary | 
schools, and good teachers, who know how to di- | 
rect the moral and mental training of young | 
men between the ages of fifteen and nineteen 
years or over. A university does not mean an 
old college, nor a rich college; but it may in-| 
clude several colleges. It should aim at the 
perpetuation of the knowledge of previous gene 
rations; the increase of human knowledge by | 
research and discovery; the providing of thor-| 
ough professional training; the building up of 
valuable collections of books, museums, and ap- | 
paratus; the furnishing of laboratories and ob- | 
servatories ; and the publication of the results of | 
research. It should provide, either in or near| 
the university, for the education of women, as 
well as of men, but the question of co-education | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
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Oxford was the outgrowth of a society of women, 
who were patrons of learning, and especially of 
the Greek language. The oldest known literary 
work in English was due to a woman's patron- 
age. At the Johns Hopkins University, al- 


|though a majority of the trustees are members 


of the Society of Friends, it is their endeavor to 
make the institution non-sectarian, but yet per- 
vaded by a spirit of enlightened Christianity, 
their great aim being the promotion of the higher 
Christian culture. Every step forward in knowl- 
edge is but a step further in appreciating the 
greatness and comprehending the wisdom of 
God. Those who come after us, far wiser than 
we are, will also say: ‘‘O, Lord, how wonderful 


| are thy works!” 


In the course of his remarks, President Gilman 
referred, with satisfaction, to the recent instance 
of a Haverford graduate carrying off a Johns 
Hopkins fellowship, against above a score of 
competitors from the alumni of other colleges. 

Afternoon.—The Business Committee submit- 
ted the following topics of discussion: 1st, What 
is the present condition of the high schools and 
academies in the Society of Friends, and how 


|can they be made tributary to the higher col- 


leges? 2d. What is the best location for a 
Friends’ college for young women, of the grade 
of Haverford ? 

Interesting remarks were made by many of the 
delegates, in regard to the schools in their several 
neighborhoods. The lack of any concerted sys- 
tem, whereby the schools would be so grouped 
as to lead, by easy steps, from the elementary 
school to the college, was universally felt. De- 
sires were expressed that a judicious course of 
study should be prepared, which could be simply 
and easily modified, so as to suit the wants both 


| of those who were obliged to leave school early, 
| and of those who seek the best possible collegi- 


ate education. Special efforts should be made 
to raise the grade of the secondary schools, so 


that they would become good feeders to the col- 


leges. 
In order to accomplish the greatest good in the 


most economical manner, it was thought by 


many that a young woman's college might be 


| advantageously established on the Haverford 


grounds. Both institutions might use the same 
library, the same museums, the same apparatus, 
and the same courses of lectures. The discipline 
could perhaps be more easily enforced if they 
were in the same neighborhood, than if they were 
a few miles apart, and if it should be deemed 
desirable, at any time, to try the experiment of 
complete co-education, it could be easily done. 
On the other hand doubts were expressed, partly 
on physiological grounds, as to the advisability 
of any attempts at co-education during the years 
which are usually devoted to college study, and 
it was argued that, as a matter of fact, many of 
the best patrons of our colleges for young men 
would be unwilling to send their sons or their 
daughters to mixed cclleges. 
evening,—President Chase, of Haverford Col- 
lege, delivered an instructive address, in which 
he spoke of the peculiar importance, in the 50- 
ciety of Friends, of the general diffusion of high 
mental culture. In this age of universal ques- 
tioning and intense intellectual activity, Chris 
tian scholars are greatly needed. As constituting 


is still a mooted one. The great University of| one household or fraternity, in the bonds of 4 
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, | ; a 
common faith and love, Friends should feel| serving young men and women in obtaining ad- 
bound to provide for the education of every one | vanced education. 
of their members, up to the highest point of cul-| 


tivation to which each is able to attain. 


crying need of larger and more adequate en- | 


dowments both of professorships and scholar- 
ships, as well as large funds for general expenses, 
was forcibly presented. Friends’ schools and 
colleges should be made at least equal to the 
very best in the land. 
ferred to the wide and important field of service, 


| 
} 


| 


3. The collection of accurate and complete 


The | educational statistics, and the compiling of a 


directory of teachers, committees and friends of 
education. 

4. The establishment of a first-class high 
school in Eastern North Carolina, and of 
academies in each of the Quarterly Meetings of 


The speaker then re-} Kansas. 


5. The best plans for lighting, heating and ven- 


to which it appears that Friends are about to be |tilating schools, and the importance of urging 
called, as promoters of general education and| upon teachers the necessity of attention to sani- 
teachers of the community at large; spoke of the | tary conditions and arrangements. 


university features which Haverford, like many 


To the discussion of these questions, the dif- 


of the American colleges, contains; and ended | ferent speakers from the North, the Middle 


with an exhortation to earnestness in a work so 
beneficent and noble. 

President Moore, of Earlham, then made an 
interesting address. He said that while the mo 
tive power of all well-doing was love, yet the 
efficiency had to exist, and that this efficiency 
was afforded by intellectual culture. The one 
fact that Friends have souls is argument sufficient 
in favor of their higher education. A: sound 


States, the West, and the South, each contributed 
from his store of experience and reflection, with 


| great ability and instructiveness; special meth- 


moral tone should be cultivated in the family, | 


school, college and university. ‘This is a first 
object to be pursued. Important statistics were 
given of the number of children among Friends 
between the Alleghinies and the Mississippi, and 
the provision made for their mental and religious 
training. Greater concentration of effort upon 
a few points is to be desired. In Ohio, Indiana, 
and Western Yearly Meetings, there were 445 
teachers and ten thousand youth attending 
Friends’ schools, but only one out of every fif- 
teen learn higher branches than the ordinary 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Of twenty- 
four hundred that might obtain an advanced edu- 
cation, only one in thirty-five are in attendance 
at any collegiate institution, and only one in 
fifty-five pursuing collegiate studies. It would 
perhaps be advisable that Earlham should be 


supported by the three Western Yearly Meetings | 


instead of one. 
Henry Wood, of New York, said that as 


Friends could not, in accordance with their be- | 


hef, send their children to seminaries for special 
preparation for the ministry, it should be the 


youth, so that they should be fit for any work in- 
to which they might be called. It is especially 
Important that they should be thoroughly indoc- 
trinated in Christian principles, and that they 
should pursue a course of legal reading sufficient 
to qualify them for a proper exercise of their 
political privileges, and for legislative or execu- 
tive political service. 

Thomas Chase, Joseph Moore, and Dr. James 
Carey Thomas were appointed to prepare an ad- 
dress on the subject of education, embodying 
the sentiments of the Conference on the several 
subjects of its deliberations 

Ywelfth mo, 22nd,9\ A. M.—Atter an interval 
of reverent silence and vocal supplication for 
continued Divine guidance, the Secretary read 
the following additional subjects of discussion : 

_ 1. The best means to secure thoroughness 
in the education of scholars and incite to hard 
work, 


2. The adequate endowment of professor- 


ods of thoroughness were explained, and vividly 
illustrated by the results of personal observation. 
President Gilman's testimony in favor of Haver- 
ford was confirmed by like testimony from Har- 
vard professors and others. The success of 
Earlham, in elevating the educational standard 
of the West; the important influence of Friends 
upon the public schools in Indiana and other 
neighboring States; the valuable work of the 
boarding-schools at Providence and New Gar- 
den; of the Howland school at Union Springs, 
and of the Penn Charter School in Philadelphia ; 
the rapidity and amount of progress made by 
students in Friends’ colleges, in spite of the de- 
fective preparation which springs from a lack of 
concerted action, were all tersely and forcibly 
stated. The unobtrusive gencrosity of a few lib- 
eral Friends, of whom the larger number live in 
and near Philadelphia, in assuming an undue 
share of the expenditure at Haverford, was 
gratefully recounted. The self sacrifice of Presi- 
dents and Professors, laboring for salaries much 
inferior to those that are paid for similar services 
in other denominational colleges, was spoken of 
as entitling their contributions for the cause of 
higher education to a consideration like that of 
the widow's mite. The history of Haverford, in 
connection with the modern efforts to blend sci- 


| entific and classical instruction, and the contribu- 


| tions to astronomical knowledge which have em- 
more incumbent on them to educate all their | 


anated from its walls, special reference being 
made to the labors of John and Samuel Gum- 
mere, and of a former Haverford graduate who is 
now one of its managers, were brought forward 
in illustration of the good results that have re- 
warded the generosity of contributors and the 
self-sacrifice of officers and teachers. In order 
to promote adequate endowments of professor- 
ships and scholarships, it was recommended 
that each person in attendance should be a self- 
constituted committee of one, to bring home the 
searching question, ‘‘ How much owest thou unto 
thy Lord?’ The debt may be as various as the 
stewardship: for worldly goods; for intellectual 
talents; for instruction in that highest of all 
education which is obtained in the school of 
Christ; for influence and advice in the distribu- 
tion of property, either during life or by will: it 
rests in some shape upon every one, and individ- 
ual faithfulness may accomplish great results. 
In consequence of birthright membership, every 
Yearly Meeting should feel the incumbent duty of 


ships, and the establishment of funds to aid de-| providing for the intellectual and spiritual needs 
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of all its children. The Society of Friends has | 
also a duty to the world at large. In this day of | 
intense devotion to physical investigation, ten- | 
dencies to materialism may be best antagonized | 
by the pure and lofty spiritualism of “ a peculiar | 
people, zealous of good works.”’ 

The great value of careful and trustworthy | 
statistical information, the claims of our rapidly | 
growing membership in North Carolina and 
Kansas, the serious evils attendant upon defect- | 
ive plumbing, and the importance of sanitary | 
knowledge, were referred, after such brief dis- | 
cussion as the limited time allowed, to the com- 
mittee which had been appointed to prepare an | 
address. 

A standing committee was appointed repre- | 
senting the different Yearly Meetings, to consider 
the whole subject of education, as affecting the 
Society of Friends, and the question of estab- 
lishing a permanent Board of Education with a! 
permanent General Secretary. The same com- 
mittee was entrusted with the printing and dis- | 
tribution of the proceedings, and empowered to 
call another Conference. 

After a period of religious exercise, in which 
the importance of making all instruction sub- 
sidiary to the service and cause of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ,was impressively urged, 
and fervent thanksgivings arose for the felt pres- 
ence of Divine guidance, the Conference ad- 
journed. 

The object of the call was “ to promote a 
deeper interest in education in the Society of 
Friends, and to make suggestions for the strength- 
ening and improvement of our various schools 
and institutions of learning.’”’ The earnestness 
and liveliness of the discussions were remarka- 
ble. Few conventions were ever held in which 
the interest of the members and the audience was 
so fully held, and the exercises from first to last 
were heard withso much attention and pleasure. 
The deep interest excited is a good augury of 
important practical results, both in the faithful 
energy of teachers, and in the enlightened liber- 
ality of generous patrons. 

Before separating, the delegates visited the 
well arranged and well furnished school-rooms of 
the Friends’ Academy, adjoining the Meeting- 
house, The evidences of careful oversight and 
of thoughtful prevision, which were displayed in 
the building and in the educational appliances, 
were very gratifying. 


- 
BASIL PATRAS ZULU 

Basil Patras Zulu was born in Greece in 
1804. He was a chief by birth, and when 
only eleven years old, his father being dead, 
he was taken from under the care of his 
mother by the chiefs of his tribe, and placed 
at their head. The Greeks were then in ac- 
tive rebellion against their old masters, the 
Turks. Basil was taught to hate the oppres- 
sors of his people with an intense hatred, 
and for many years fought against them 
with valor and success. At length, how- 
ever, he became sick of the bloody scenes 
he witnessed, and, having on one occasion 
remonstrated in vain with his countrymen 


REVIEW. 


against the cold-blooded murder of a band of 
captive Turks, he retired from the Greek 
army in disgust. His character and actions 
had won him the respect and admiration of 
many, and he found faithful friends, under 
whose auspices he continued un:il 1828, 
when he was awakened to a consideration 
of the condition of his own soul, under the 
ministry of the Moravians. 

In a hotel in Dublin he beard a Moravian 
woman pray in a manner which immediately 
drew his attention. He inquired to what 
community she belonged, read the history 
of the Moravians, attended their worsbiy, 
and joined in communion with these simple- 
hearted Christians. He bad deemed that to 
fight for one’s country was a glorious privi- 
lege, and thought himself bound to hate the 
enemies of Greece. He had often declared his 
belief that the Lord Jesus Christ and His apos- 
tles would have had no mercy on the Turks. 
But one of the Moravians, who had been 
specially delegated to answer his inquiries, 
was surprised, one day, by Basil entering 
his room, and in great agitation exclaiming: 
“Come now, come! come! I see it now!” 
Hastily leading his instructor to his own 
apartment, the late soldier pointed to the 
text, Matthew v. 44: ‘‘Love your enemies!” 
“T see it now!—even the Turks! It bids 
us love our enemies, even the Turks! even 
the Turks!” He spent the rest of his days 
in quiet retirement in Ireland, in loving 
labors for others, and for the spreading of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom of righteousness 
and peace.—Abridged from Musings and 
Memories. 

setanstiliiccanatiids 


LABOR SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 


A remarkable report has lately been pub- 
lished by the University of Cambridge, 
England on the subject of industrial educa 


tion. Premising that since workingmen 
cannot come to the university, it is the uni- 
versity’s duty to go to them, it proposes to 
open a course of specific training, not for 
the so-called liberal professions, or for mid- 
dlemen of any kind, but for the veritable 
producers—in other words, for the working 
class. This design is worthy of an institu- 
tion which, since the days of the Long Par- 
liament, has been outspoken in the expres 
sion of popular sympathies and steadfast 10 
promoting reform. ’ 
Since the decay of the old apprentice sy 
tem, very little has been done for the edu- 
cation of labor. Itis plain that the estab 
lishments known under the name of ragged 
schools scarcely belong to the class of 
industrial seminaries. As their title indi 
‘cates, these institutions receive the childret 
‘of poor parents, or orphans, afford them 
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lodging and nourishment, and employ iia Prague, and throughout Austria, the indus- 
in various trades. The extreme youth of|trial academies were created by private 
these children—they graduate, as a rule,|enterprise, although they receive a subsidy 
at the age of 15—prevents them from re-|from the State. Passing to other countries, 
ceiving a substantial technical training. On| we find the idea of technical training for the 
the other Itand, considerable progress has| working classes has borne but meagre fruit 
been made in this direction by certain coun |in Switzerland, although the system of rudi- 
tries on the Continent, and some examples|mentary instruction is singularly efficient. 
specially worthy of imitation are pointed) 


There exists, it is true, what is known as 
out in this report. 


|an Industrial School, where a pupil gains 
Industrial schools seem to be quite numer-|some acquaintance with the theory of the 
ous inthe German empire and Austria, in| applied sciences, but very little help toward 
Denmark, Sweden, Holland and Belgium.) the practical mastery of a given craft or 
They are generally known as ‘“‘apprentices’|calling. In Italy, too, not much has been 
workshops,” but they combine theoretical) accomplished for the professional education 
with practical instruction, and presuppose |of those producers who form the mass of its 
graduation from primary schools. In Bel-| population. 

gium, pupils are admitted from the age of 
12, or even earlier, if they can show the 
requisite measure of elementary knowledge. 
The articles made in the shops are sold for 
the account of those who furnish the raw! 


Notwithstanding many projects brought 
forward at the epochs of its various revolu- 
tions, France, as a nation, has done almost 
nothing in the way of providing a substitute 
for the old system of apprenticeship which 
material, and the latter are indemnified for! passed away with the ancien régime. She 
damage occasioned by unpractised hands. A/|seems to have taken thought for everything 
point to be noticed in the Belgian system is|except skilled labor. But of schools for 
the payment to the pupils of a small stipend,| workmen. the State has none, if we except 
by way of compensation to straitened|the establishment founded by the Sardinian 
families dependent to some extent on the| government, and transferred to France upon 
earnings of their younger members. ithe annexation of Savoy and Nice. It is 

In Holland, the most important technical|true that a few municipalities have created 
academies for producers are those of Amster-| apprentice schools, but their number is ex 
dam. The school for boys, founded in 1861) tremely limited. Paris has only one institu- 
by the “Society of the Working Classes,’’| tion of the kind—the apprentice school of 
is designed to train workmen for those trades|the Boulevard de la Villette. This, how- 
which are connected with architecture and|ever, merits special attention, because, ac- 
ship building. The course of instruction} cording to Prof. Stuart of Cambridge Univer- 
lasts three years, and includes —besides cer-| sity, it presents the most perfect type of an 
tain studies supplementary of primary ac-|industrial academy. We may add that at 
quirements—the elements of metrics, of me | his suggestion a fac-simile of it is about to 
chanics and natural history, the art of|be organized in Englaud. 
drawing, the study of tools and materials, The single object of this school, first open- 
carpentery, masonry, the use of the lathe|ed in 1873, is to produce intelligent and 
and the forge. The pupils must be at least|skilful workmen. The specific callings for 
13 years of age, and have received a good| which its pupils are trained are those of 
elementary education. They are required| workers in iron and workers in wood 
to pay an annual fee, which does not exceed,| Boys are admitted between the ages of 13 
however, $13. There is likewise a training | and 16, after an examination which has 
school for girls in Amsterdam, whose man-| regard to orthography, arithmetic and the 
agement has been attended with good|metric system. Not only is tuition gratuit- 
results, because it has avoided the common|ous, but deserving students receive once a 
error of wasting time on lady-like accom-| fortnight a certain compensation for their 
plishments. Special attention is paid to the| labor, varying from 40 cents to a dollar 
commercial applications of the art of design| The period of apprenticeship is three years 
to dressmaking, tailoring, and lace making,| During the first two years a day’s labor in- 
and to those branches of knowledge requisite| cludes six hours in the workshop and five in 
for the preparation and vending of drugs.|the class, while for the last year it means 
Girls are admissible to this institution at the|eight hours of practice with tools and three 
age of 12, and pay a fee of $21. | hours of study. Among other judicious fea- 

In Scandinavia and the German empire,| tures of the plan, we may note that during the 
the apprentice schools differ only in some| first twelvemonth the pupil passes one or 
details of small importance from those above|two months alternately in each of the spe- 
described. We merely note that they are|cialties taught, so that be can determine 
government institutions, whereas in Vienna, which suits his taste, while the directors can 
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observe his aptitude. Only at the beginning 
of the second year does the apprentice, with 
the advice of his parents and teachers, de- 
cide upon a given trade, to which thencefor- 
ward he devotes himself exclusively. 

The creation of this school would have 
been impracticable during the second empire, 
and under the existing régime it has en- 
countered many obstacles. Yet its progress 
has been remarkable. The number of appren 
tices, which four years ago was 17, is now 
nearly 200. But it was the quality of the 
education conferred which most impressed 
Prof. Stuart. Two things commonly sup- 
posed to be irreconcilable in practice had 
been effected. In the class which had just 
completed a three years’ course he found 
each graduate, in the most exacting sense, a 
skilled workman. Not enly this, but he 
found these apprentices had acquired an 
amount of general knowledge at least equal 
to that bestowed by most business colleges, 
and of a kind far more pertinent to the 
affairs of life than that demanded by a de- 
gree of B:chelor of Arts. In other words, 
the young workman had gone forth from 
this admirable school at once a producer and 
a citizen.— The Metal Worker. 


CQ 0—eee 


From Hamlin’s ‘Among the Turks.” 


THE SACRAMENT OF BROTHERHOOD. 


In the evening the Bey had his dinner in 
the highest style of an Oriental prince. 

I gave my traveling companion notice 
that we should probably have not less than 
fifteen courses of food; and, as we must 
taste of all, we must act accordingly ; and 
so we did. But we had twenty-two courses, 
and it need not be said that the latter part |8 
of the dinner dragged. After dinner, pipes, 
and a small cup of strong black coffee; and 
we were soon disposed to sleep. 

While eating, the bey asked me*if it was 
true that in Frankistan we all eat at high 
tables, sitting on high stools, and having 
every man his plate, ‘knife, fork, spoon, and 
his food doled out to him as we do to pris- 
oners? I explained and defended our table- 
habits as well as I could ; except the drunk- 
enness, which does sometimes disgrace 
them. 

“But how would you do an itkram to a 
guest’ (an act of honor and regard)? 
“Now this is what we do;” he said, as he 
detached a piece of roast mutton with his 
fingers, and passed it to me, which I took 
with my fingers from his and ate. ‘Now 
do you know what I have done ?” 

“Perfectly well. You have 
delicious piece of roast meat, 
eaten it.’’ 


given 


and [ 


me a 
have 
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‘You have gone far from it. By that act 


I have pledged you every drop of my blood, 
that while you are in my territory no evil 
For that space of time 


shall come to you. 
we are brothers.” 

“But does it not make a difference whether 
you eat with a Moslem, a Christian, a Jew, 
or a pagan ?” 

“We don’t eat with pagans. They are 
kitabsiz and dinsiz (bookless and faithless), 
But as to Moslems and kitablis,* it makes 
no difference. We are all brothers of the 
dust.” 

He expressed a very strong dislike to 
Frank modes and fashions at table. He 
thought them uncivilized, and not suscepti- 
ble of expressing kindness and good-will. 
“If they only knew our customs,” he 
said, “they would adopt them forever.” 
This sacred regard to eating and drinking is 
such a peculiar trait of the Eastern world, 
that it will repay a little attention. It has 
evidently been a kind of sacrament, from 
very ancient times, It was a sacrament of 
brotherhood. The bey expressed it, in say- 
ing, we are all brothers of the dust, made 
out of the same clay; but he illiber rally ex- 
from it. It seems, at 


cluded the pagan 
greater force among the 


once 


this day, to be in 
Moslems than others. 


ee . _ 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Musical Bubbles.—If a lamp-chimney is 
dipped into soapy water a thin film forms 
over the opening. On singing near the open 
end, the forms which belong to the various 
notes become visible in the ‘film, and on re- 
flecting the calcium light to a sereen by the 
film, the figures appear on the screen with 
great beauty. If the film is thick a gorgeous 
effect is produced by the masses of prismatic 
color whirled hither and thither by the 
musical vibrations.— Nature. 

Boiling Water in a Sieve.-—De Romilly 
covered the bottom of a bell-glass with 
a cotton netting with meshes from one- 
eighth to one-twelfth of an inch in diameter. 
Water was drawn up into the glass by capil- 
lary attraction, and the water was boiled by 
placing the netting over a lighted Bunsen 
burner. 

Origin of Meteorites.—Microscopic glassy 
spherules are formed in meteorites, which 
indicate that the melted glassy spray was 
projected into so hot an atmosphere that the 
particles could collect into drops without 
being drawn outinto fibres. Sorby thinksthat 
this and other peculiarities can only be ex 
plained by supposing that the meteoric mat- 
ter was originally projected from the sun.— 
Nature. 


*Those who have a revelation 
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eurreuts produced by the flow of liquids in | Influence theory.” 


tubes. He finds that the y 
factorily explained by the French theory of | 
two fluids, but the y can be easily accounted | 
for by Franklin’s assumption of excess or | 
deficiency, positive or negative electricity. — 
Pogg. Annalen. 

Detection of Spurious Butter.—To find 
whether butter bas been mixed with marga- 
rine or animal fat, P. Juillard places a thin 
film between two strips of glass, and exam- 
ines it with a microscope. If the butter is 
pure, only fatty globules can be seen; if it is 
adulterated, there will also be branching 
crystals, in greater or less quantity.— Les 
Mondes. 

Self-winding Clock.—F. Helling describes 
an automatic clock, in which the winding 
machinery is driven by alternate expansion 
or contraction of glycerine, or some other 
suitable liquid. A piston, on the surface of 
the liquid, is so connected with toothed 
racks and ratchet wheels, that motion in 
either direction will wind up the weight. 
The inventor thinks that the contrivance 
will be especially valuable for self-register- 
ing meterological instruments.—Germ. En- 
gineering Times. 

Oregon Salmon.—The fisheries of Oregon 
have been so active, that there is already 
marked diminution in the supply. The 
United States Fish Commissioner has ac- 
cordingly entrusted Livingstune, who has 
charge of the California Salmon-hatching 
Station, with the work of hatching out and 
planting in Columbia River, many millions 
of fish.— Harpers’ Weekly. 

eo 

THEORIES OF THE ATONEMENT.—Condens- 
ing into a paragraph, we may say that there 
are three principal theories of the atonement : 

That a sense of justice, universal in 
God and man, requires some suffering as a 
penalty for sin and before it can be par- 
doned, and that the object of Christ’s death 
Was to satisfy this sense of justice and make 
pardon possible; this is the ‘Satisfaction 


theory.” 2d. That punishment is necessary | 


| 
“ Fertilizer-control. °—The C nnecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station has intro- 
duced a “‘fertilizer-coutrol system” substan- 
tially on the German plan. An agreement 
is secured from dealers in commercial fertili- 
zers, binding them to place all of their wares 
which are sold in Connecticut under the su- 
pervision of the Station. 
of the fertilizing ingredients which were sold 
under the supervision of the Station, was 
less than half the cost of the same ingredi- 
ents in the articles sold during the se 
before the Station was established. 
Confirmation of Franklin's Hypothesis. 
—Eellsend has investigated the electrical | 


The average cost | 
|“‘Moral Government theory.” 3d 


\the Divine sympathy for the sinner ; 
'through and by it forgiveness is extended to 
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to law, which without penalty is mere ad- 
vice ; that if the punishment breaks down 
the government breaks down, the lawgiver 
is weak, and his - alty a mere idle threat ; 

that the penalty of death having been at- 
tached to the Divine law, it could not with 
safety be set aside without some substitute, 
and that Christ’s death, in the sinner’s 
stead, furnishes such a substitute ; this is the 
. That the 
death of Christ is simply an expression of 
that 


him, and he himself becomes softened 
ready to be reconciled ; 


and 
this is the ‘Moral 
[t is impossible to do it 


cannot be satis- justice i in a sentence.— Christian Union. 


“2 


HYMN. 


Jesus, my strength, my hope, 
On Thee I cast my care, 
With humble confidence look up, 
And know Thou hear’st my prayer. 
Give me on Thee to wait 
Till I can all things do, 
On Thee, Almighty to create ! 
Almighty to renew ! 


I want a sober mind, 
A self-renouncing will, 
That tramples down and casts behind 
The baits of pleasing ill: 
A soul inured to pain, 
To hardship, grief and loss ; 
Bold to take up, firm to sustain, 
The consecrated cross. 


I want a godly fear, 
A quick discerning eye, 
That looks to Thee when sin is near, 
And sees the tempter fly ; 
A spirit still prepared, 
And armed with jealous care, 
Forever standing on its guard, 
And watching unto prayer. 


I want a heart to pray, 
To pray and never cease, 
Never to murmur at Thy stay, 
Or wish my sufferings less. 
This blessing, above all, 
Always to pray, I want, 
Out of the deep on Thee to call, 
And never, never faint. 


I want a true regard, 
A single, steady aim, 
Unmoved by threat’ning or reward, 
To Thee and Thy great Name; 
A jealous just concern 
For Thine immortal praise ; 
A pure desire that all may learn 
And glorify Thy grace. 


I rest upon Thy word ; 
Thy promise is for me; 
My succor and salvation, Lord, 
Shall surely come from Thee. 
But let me still abide, 
Nor from my hope remove, 
*Till Thou my patient spirit guide 
Into Thy perfect love. 


CHARLES WESLEY, 1742 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS 

FoREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 8th inst, 

THe EAsTeRN WaAr.—Gen. Gourko fought a se- 
vere battle on the 31st ult. at Tashesan, before captur- 
ing the Turkish intrenchmen:s. The Turks retreated | 
towards Sophia. On the 3rd inst., after a slight skir 
mish, the Russians captured Sophia. Gen. Gourko 
announced that a desperate engagement occurred near 
Bograd on the 2nd. The Turks attempted to surround 
the Russian forces, but were defeated, losing nearly 
1o0oo men. A detachment under Gen, Dandeville, 
which supported Gen. Gourko in his movement over 
the Balkans, had 53 men frozen to death in one night, 
and 820 frost-bitten. An official report stated that the 
Russian loss in crossing the Balkans was not so great 
as was first supposed. The Turks suffered greatly, and 
immense numbers of sick and wounded were found in 
their abanoned positions. It was reported from Bu- 
charest on the 6th, that Gen. Radetzky had crossed the 
Balkans through the Schipka Pass, the Turks having 
previously abandoned their positions because of the se- 
vere cold. It had been supposed that the deep snow, 
rendering the roads almost impassable to wagons,would 
entirely prevent this movement at present. Russian 
troops are reported as passing constantly through 
Galatz and also crossing the Danube at Ibrail, as if 
serious operations are intended against the Turkish po 
sitions in that region. A telegram on the 6th from 
Erzeroum said that the Russian infantry and cavalry 
who advanced to Ilidjo to destroy the telegraph lines, | 
were totally routed after a severe engagement. 

The Earl of Caernarvon, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, in replying to a deputation on the 2nd inst., | 
said he did not think, in spite of the fall of Plevna, | 
that there had been any material change in the situation 
since Lord Derby’s speech. The attitude of the gov- | 
ernment remained the same ;—watchful of all real 
British interests, friendly toward other nations, and | 
neutral between the belligerents. Though not pre- | 
pared to bolster up Turkish interests as such, it was re- | 
solved to ha’ >a voice in the settlement of the question. 
England had not offered to mediate, but had merely 
conveyed overtures of peace from one belligerent to 
the other. ‘de did not consider Russia’s answer to 
these ‘ iffront or insult to England. He hoped 
on one nanu that England would well discriminate be- 
tween real and secondary interests, and on the other, 
that, 24°" -~vould remember that many questions now 
arisiy - >t for settlement between the belligerents 
alone, but involve European interests, and that Eng- 
land, as a member of the European family, ought to 
have a voi _ in their final decision. Recurring to the 
way in whic . England drifted into the Crimean War, 
he thought few persons now looked back on that war 
with satisfaction, and that nobody in England was in- 
sane enough to desire its repetition. The London 
Times regards this speech as one which ought to ter- 
minate the public alarm and excitement, and believes 
that the most earnest and energetic section of the com- 
munity is prepared to act in support of its principles; 
while the anti Russian journals of London say that 
England cannot, with due regard to English interests, 
accept the positior that Russia and Turkey can settle 
terms of peace subject only to Europe’s ratification. 
If this claim were allowed, England would be debarred, 
except under serious disadvantages, from interfering in 
defence of her legitimate interests. 

The London Fost reports that the English Govern 
ment, with the view of ascertaining Russia’s terms, 
has suggested to the Porte to comply with the request 
for direct communication between the militury com 
manders. 

The Fournal de St, Petersbourg says: “ Russia could 
not, in the interests of peace itself, do otherwise than 
refuse all intervention, and make it clearly understood 


| that peace must be discussed between the bellige rents.’ 


| stroyed by an earthquake. 


REVIEW. 


It points out that injury by Russia to the Suez Canal is 
quite out of the question, and if peace negotiations 
were opened now, Russian occupation of Constantino. 
, ple would be equally so. 

It is said that the Greek Minister of Foreign Affairs 
has demanded of the powers the admission of Greece toa 
Congress preliminary to the conclusion of peace ; that 
Lord Derby has recognized the claim as just, if other 
secondary States be admitted ; that Italy has also re. 
plied favorably; and that the Turkish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs has protested againt it. 

TuURKEY.—Despite pressure from the police, and 
threats of dissolution, the House of Representatives 
has been assailing the government with great freedom 
and bitterness. The popular ieeling in Constantinople 
is believed to be on their side, and it is doubtful 
whether they would obey a decree of dissolution if the 
government should venture on such a step. 

GREAT BrRITAIN.—Rumors have been lately current 
that the government had pardoned all the Fenian pris- 
oners, or was about to do so. So far as appears, the 
only foundatton for the report is the release on tickets- 
of-leave of three who were sentenced in 1866 to life- 
long penal servitude. 

ITALY.—The King was taken seriously ill on the 
sth inst., but his condition was reported somewhat im- 
proved on the 7th. Later, the reports were less favora- 
ble. 

T ’ope has authorized Cardinal Manning to nego- 
tiate . h the British government for the removal of 


| certain difficulties which delay the re-establishment of 


the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Scotland. 

At the foot of Mount Gargano, on the Adriatic, a 
buried town has been recently opened, the houses 
being twenty feet below the surface. A temple of 
Diana, a portico composed of columns without capitals, 
and a necropolis (cemetery), covering nearly four 
acres, have been uncovered, and alsu a monument erected 


in honor of Pompey after a victory over pirates. The 
| town is the ancient Sipontum, which was partially de- 


The Italian government 
has taken measures to continue the explorations. 

DoMEsTIC.—The mean temperature for the last 
month, according to the local weather report, was 41°; 
which is 3° higher than for any corresponding mopth 
in the past seven years, and 16° higher than the mean 
of Twelfth month, 1876. On two days only was the 
mean belowfreezing point. There were four rainy days, 
and the total rainfall was only .83 inch. This exception 
ally moderate temperature was genera! over the country. 
A private letter from a place 20 miles south of Mankato, 
Minnesota, says that a cool period at the end of the pre- 
vious month, with a week of sleighing, was followed by 
a thaw, and two weeks of cloudy, drizzly, foggy wea 
ther, not freezing even at night. In 20 years’ resi 
dence the writer had not seen the roads so muddy at 
this season, and he saw ploughing in progress on the 
28th and 29th. On the 3oth, the weather hecame 
colder, and on the 4th inst., the thermometer was 6 
below zero. 

The annual report of the Commissioner of Agricul 
ture, just published, says that the wheat crop of 1577 
was highly promising. Fears of grasshopper invasions 
were early dispelled, except in some counties of Minne 
sota. The losses from other causes were less than in 
the previous season. The heaviest production was in 
the Northwestern or spring wheat States, which had 
the lightest yield in 1876 ; the aggregate in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Nebraska, i in 1877, being double 
that of 1876, and nearly 20,000,000 bushels greater 
than 1875. The entire crop promises to exceed that 
of the preceding year by 70,000,000 bushels, allowing 
100,000,000 bushels for exportation, with a surplus 
remaining above the actual requirements of consump 
tion, 
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of the church everywhere. The primeval com- 
BIENNIAL BIBLE-SCHOOL CONFERENCE. | mission to the Church still remains valid. ‘ The 
field is the world,’ and the question is, how can 
Friends, in many places few in numbers, make 
their power felt? Let us, if we can, get practi- 
cal ideas with regard to this matter. Let us re- 
member that the Saviour told His disciples to be- 
gin work at Jerusalem, and then go throughout 
the land; this means that we are to begin labor- 
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THIRD DAY OF THE CONFERENCE, 





Fifth-day, Eleventh mo. 15th.—The usual de- 
votional meeting was held from 8 to g} o'clock. 
The Conference met at ten o'clock. The Presi- 
dent read selections from the goth chapter of | 
Isaiah which was followed by a season of silent 


























devotion. 

The Committee on enrolment of delegates 
presented their report, which was approved. 

The Executive Committee offered the recom- 
mendation that the next Executive Cominittee be 
empowered to call another Conference three 
years hence, at such date and place as may in 
their judgment be most proper. After considera- 
ble discussion, the Conference united in the de- 
cision that the meeting be continued biennially, 
referring the selection of time and place for the 
next one to the Executive Committee as suggest- 
ed, said Committee being allowed proper discre- 
tionary power. 

The Conference then entered upon the general 
consideration of mission work in connection 
with First-day schools. 

The discussion was opened by Irena Beard, 
Winchester, Ind. Mission work and the Bible- 
school, she thought were twin sisters. If we 
might enjoy only in this life the benefits of the 
Christian religion, it would pay ; and we who are 
teachers should strive by the possession of a 
missionary spirit ourselves to infuse the children 
with the same enthusiasm. To be a missionary 
is to be emphatically Christlike ; it is our work to 
go out into the by-ways and neglected places, to 
search for those who are passed unnoticed by 
other people. Our schools have not this spirit so 
manifested, as those of some other churches. 


We have not sufficiently instilled into the minds | 


of the children, the spirit of giving. Children 
always feel an interest in anything for which they 
have given money. She gave an interesting ac- 


count of the work among the children of India, | 
where she had been engaged as a missionary, and | 


hoped that we of the Society of Friends, may be- 


come more thoroughly interested in this work, | 


than we have yet been. 

Benjamin Frankland said, “If young men and 
women become thoroughly imbued with the 
Spirit of this work, they will find some way to be- 
come familiar with it; we cannot so much teach 
here what we know, as to stimulate others to in- 
vestigate for themselves. We should be impressed 
with the fact that mission work lies in the basis 


ing as missionaries at our own doors. 

A lady attended our missionary meeting, and 
became impressed with the idea that she should 
go to Africa ; but when asked by her minister to 
begin her work with some little negro children in 
a back alley in her own city, she felt greatly dis- 
appointed, and lamented that there was no 
steamer just sailing for the shores of Africa. She 
had not that practical spirit which we all need in 
order to be successful. 

“There are doubtless hundreds of people 
within the sound of this church bell, who never 
attend a Sabbath-school, We have in this land, 
people from every quarter of the globe, and the 
Church of Christ loses a grand opportunity when 
it neglects to bring all good influences to bear up- 
on these strangers living amongst us. In those 
great graves of human life, our large cities, there 
is an overwhelming amount of misery and sin. 
Many of the victims of this misfortune come 
from the country; young men raake their first 
visit to the city, and are dazzled with the splen- 
dor and the parade of city life, and forthwith de- 
termine to make it theirs. We have an institu- 
tion in Chicago, in which we are brought into 
contact with fifteen thousand young men every 
year. They are mostly ‘tramps,’ the dangerous 
classes, as we callthem. Some of them don’t 
know anything about work; they have soft 
hands, and have been brought up with no idea 
of the dignity of labor. They are most help- 
less, and it is difficult to know how to help 
them. The same thing is noticeable among our 
maidens. O! it was a wise arrangement of the 
Almighty that we must work for our bread; work 
is not a curse brought about by the fall; labor is 
dignity ; go and preach this, tell the boys and 
| girls it is no disgrace to know how to do some- 
thing. Preach the gospel of labor, and thus 
| spread amissionary spirit throughout our Society. 

No mechanical contrivance will effect our object 

as Sabbath-school workers. It all comes of in- 

| dividual effort ; Christ makes us his representa- 
tives in the struggle against sin in human 
hearts. 

“ Helen Balkwill urged the importance of per- 

}sonal contact with those whom it is designed to 

| benefit; we must love them, and make them feel 
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that we do not regard ourselves as superior to 
them ; that nothing but the providence of God 
has saved us from the same degradation and mis- 
ery. Sympathy with them in their lost and un- 
happy condition goes very far toward insuring 
success in our work. Be willing to ‘approach 
them kindly; take them by the hand, do not 
shrink from them, we lose our influence if we 
keep aloof and stand off from those we would 
bring to Christ. If we wantthe Lord to use usin 
bringing such up to the glory of the saints in 
life, we must possess that Christlike love by 
which we can bring ourselves down to the con- 
dition of the unfortunate. 

Very brief remarks were made by way of ap- 
proval and emphasis of points brought out, by 
Daniel Hill, Thomas W. Ladd. Wm. G. Coffin, 
Mary Hadley, and Rhoda M. Coffin. 

Richard M. Cadbury, Treasurer of the Confer- 
ence, submitted a satisfactory report. 

Chas. S. Hubbard was appointed Treasurer for 
the ensuing two years, and a collection taken up 
to defray expenses of the present Conference. 

The Conterence then adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Conference met at 6} o'clock. After a 
season of silent devotion the regular order of 
business was taken up. 

The subject “How can teachers best assist 
each other in preparing for their work,” was very 
briefly but appropriately spoken to by Ella J. 
Davis, Ridge Farm, IIL, who was followed by 
Sally Ann Wright, Oliver Coggeshall, Jas. E, 
Rhoads, and Chas. Hutchinson, each offering 
short but practical suggestions. 

A series of written questions was then submit- 
ted by different members of the Conference, for 
answers by designated persons. This exercise 
was strictly informal, the questions taking a wide 
range and embracing a great variety of topics. 

C. F. Coffin, in reply to a question from the 
‘Question Drawer”’ said : 

In reference to singing in Friends’ Bible 
Schools, the position taken by Indiana Yearly 
Meeting the present year, in reference to public 
worship, was applicable, viz., that if the practice 


is kept upon strictly apostolic ground, “I will | 


sing with the spirit and I will sing with the un- 
derstanding also,” we could adopt. the 
words of Robert Barclay in reference to it: 
“We confess this to be a part of God's worship, 
and very sweet and refreshing when it proceeds 
from a true sense of God's love in the heart, ‘and 
arises from the Divine influence of the Spirit.” 
Under such circumstances there could be no 
greater objection to singing in a Bible-School 
than to any other act of worship. 

‘** The importance of teaching children in the 
First-day School, the necessity of total abstinence 
from all intoxicants,” was introduced, and the 
discussion opened by David Tatum, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Remarks followed by Wm. Edgerton, Jane 
Trueblood, Joseph Moore, Wm. G. Hubbard, 
Hezekiah B. Baily, Irena Beard. John P. Wood, 
and I, P. Dunn. 

The discussion extended into the general con- 


sideration of Temperance work, the remarks be- | 


ing mainly appropriate but bringing out no 
specially new or noticeable points in connection 
with it. 
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The Conference then adjourned. 
EVENING SESSION. 


The Conference met at 7 o'clock and was 
opened with earnest prayer. 

Joseph Moore, President of Earlham College, 
delivered the following address on ‘‘Home cul- 
ture and Secular Education in relation to Bible- 
school work.” 

It would seem that the subject assigned me, 
‘‘Home Culture and Secular Education in relation 
to Bible-school work,” embraces about all there is 


|in the ample scope of the word education, with 


the broadest signification we can giveit. In treat- 
ing of the relation of the first and second 
to the third, I suppose it will be expected of ine 
to endeavor to show how Bible-school work may 
be helped or hindered by home and school in- 
fluence, and also how Bible-school work may aid 
the parent and teacher. 

It may be remarked at this stage that while 
each of these agencies in education is a reality, 
yet it would be difficult to draw well defined 
lines separating them. 

Home culture must of necessity be largely 
secular, and if by secular education, we mean 
chiefly the kind obtained in the schools, it must 
and will be at least tinctured with a religious or 
|irreligious, or anti-religious element; and the 
| Bible-school, if well conducted, will be also a 
means of intellectual training. 

The relation then is all the greater than might 
at first be supposed. 

Valuable as is Bible school work in the education 
| of our children andof ourselves, yet the need of it 
| would toa great extent be superseded, if home 
|and school training were really what they should 
| be; for we will all agree that in every Christian 
home it should be seen to, that from a child, 
each one knows the Holy Scriptures; and also, 
that every teacher of every school for secular ed- 
| ucation should be under, and in some way dif- 
| fuse, a general savor of Bible influence. But 
how excellent to be drawn to the path of life by 
the threefold cord of ‘‘ Home, Secular and Bible- 
school education.” 

I can but think that whoever takes a proper 
view of education will lay most stress on home 
culture, without necessarily running the risk of 
doing injustice tothe others. Home has the ad- 
vantage by way of natural ties, in the way of 
time, its influences antedating all other influences, 
in the susceptibilities of childhood, in nearness of 
| access, on the part of parents, to the character to 
| be formed—to be so formed, may we not say, by 
the grace and blessing of Him who takes little 
ones in His arms, that in very many cases there 
| will be little occasion in after life for reform. 
Surely it is a great thing for the Bible-school 
| to be blessed asa means of converting children, 
| whether of the age of fifteen or forty; but it Is 4 
|greater thing if through home influence they 
may be won over to Christ in childhood. 

This done, the work of secular education 
would be greatly facilitated, and the Bible-school 
teacher, instead of working to reform godless 
children,would have the lighter labor of instruct: 
ling godly ones. If what is here suggested be 





correct and really practicable, and we know It 15 
so in the case of some parents and children,what 4 








saving of physical, intellectual and spiritual re- | 


sources, what economy of labor in a department 
where of all others economy should most dili 
gently be practised,would be a result of parents in 
general directing more faith, love, labor, exam 
ple and prayer to the end that our children may 
grow upChristians. Economy ? yes,given so much 
influence, so much love-force, so much tact and 
skill to be expended on material in the shape of 
youth, it would be time-saving, joy-saving, life- 
saving to expend it as far as possible in forming 
Christians. 

Secular education and Bible-school work if 
well conducted will be auxiliaries,will co-operate, 
but home is above all others the place to form a 
Christian character. Of course this supposes all 
the time that the home is more than a place to 
stay, and the family more than a group of so 
many human beings who are there off and on, 
and who there sleep and take their meals, There 
is comfort and instruction in noting how the 
great Father of all works by means to bring 
about good results to His creatures, and how that 


which the children in His employ do as a means | 


of good to others, becomes also a means of grace 


as the first and most efficient means of grace, 
Parents are placed as the heads of this Divine 

institution, to love, instruct, example, restrain 

and exercise a wise authority. Moses-like, they 
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| 





are to make known the law as revealed to them. | 


John Baptist-like they are to prepare the way of 
the Lord. 
They are to be more than John Baptists; the 


New Testament idea is that the father and moth- | 


er are to be members of our Lord's body, and, 


being members they are prepared to draw their | 


children to Him, Certain children in the gospel 
narrative whom Jesus blessed, were first brought 
to Him in maternal love. I will here run the 
tisk of offering stale bread in the confident belief 
that every generation needs to have old truth in 
some form repeated to it. 

We need “line upon line, line upon line.” 


the most important work of forming right habits 


at the time when it can best be done. Right} 
growing up, is, in the providence of God, 


one of the last things that will take care of it- 
self. 
To promote it, requires love, wisdom, knowl- 


edge, skill, tact, discretion, patience, prayer, and | 
whatever other advantage there is cannot come 


amiss as a qualification. 

And how often, as the children get a little older, 
would higher intellectual qualifications—a better 
literary taste, a familiarity with the elements of 
science, be employed to excellent advantage as 
ameans of grace, 

A mother says, my daughter need not go to 
school any more, she has some knowledge of the 
elements required by law, and I do not expect 
her to enter any of the professions, but to be sim- 
ply a house-keeper. 

But a house-keeper should be a home-keeper, 
and a home-keeper should be not only a keeper at 
home, but a dispenser of light, love and order. 
The home-keepers are usually the mother and 
the father, especially the former. Now with all 
the blessings that result from having learned peo- 
ple in the professions, who will say, if we could 
not have both, that the blessings to a nation, of 


iii 


1 wisely educated parentage, would not be much 
greater than that resulting from merely educated 
lawyers, doctors and preachers? It should be in 
the home where the child should gather the ele- 
ments from which, in its imagination, its first 
ideals of character are built up; ideals that raise its 
aspirations as to what it will be. Every child 
will set its future by some standard. 

If home culture be low, the child’s aims will be 
low. If home be cheery and tasteful, intelligent, 
refined and orderly, it will surely infuse some- 
thing of its savor into the ordinary child. That 
mother or father who says my son or daughter is 
only to be a common citizen or farmer or house- 
keeper, and therefore needs but little culture, has 
surely but a poor idea of the great end for which 
homes are instituted, and also, of the end for 
which a human béing is made. The highest 
end for us is not so much in being uncommonly 
talented, or wise, or wealthy, as in doing the com- 
monest things uncommonly well: Am I not now 
speaking.in the hearing of parents,who with my- 
self, had rather have the requisite qualifications 
for and perfectly succeed from the start, in the 


| right management of a family, than to be skilled 
to themselves. He has early instituted the family | 


in any other one thing in the whole compass of 
their thoughts? 

The relation of home culture, not only to Bible- 
school work and secular education, but to all 
other work, to all after-life, and to eternity, is 
such, that to know how to secure it, is one of the 
chief duties of life; and so far as schools, col- 
leges, the church, and that wonderfully influen- 
tial school called society, do not promote it, they 
are a failure. 

Such, further, is the pre-eminence of home in- 
fluence, that if it go right, the others can hardly 
go far wrong. 

If sometimes we fail to lead our own children 
to Christ, let us rejoice if others can, though we 
may regret that our influence should be second- 
ary toany. If we are not competent to teach Bi- 
ble truth, let us be glad that the teacheris. But 


| we lose somewhat of our influence over them if 
Many of this, as of other generations, neglect | 


they must constantly appeal to higher human 
authority than ourselves, on questions of doctrine 
and duty. 

Dr. Vincent, in a lecture, tells of a little boy 
who “‘swung his hat and gave three cheers for 
his ma, who knew everything; no one else 
could have such an influence as she over him. 

Instead of sufficiently devoting our energies in 
steadfast faith to the home work of early Chris- 
tian moulding, is it not too much the custom of the 
time to leave this largely to the Sabbath School 
teacher, or in the hope that some great preacher 
will in time come along and convert them? Let 
the preacher work, and may his labors continue 
to be blest; but there would be plenty to keep 
him busy if all the children of Christian parents 
were to get a start at home. 

But we must glance at some of the means 
of preparing the way of the Lord in their 
young hearts and bringing them to His feet. 
And what is this very young object of affec- 
tion upon which you, father and mother, 
have to work? It is a little, imperfectly devel- 
oped animal, with latent human capacities. It 
can now be so managed that, in a few years, it 
will be still, nearly all animal, and a poor, vicious 
animal at that; or so managed that the devel- 
oped intellectual, emotional, will and moraj 
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powers, will so head off, restrain and direct the 
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If a child loves Jesus and does right for His 


animal nature, that even it may serve and further} sake, I call him a Christian. 


the interests of the spiritual. This young crea- 
ture may grow up so unwisely clothed, tended, 
amused, so unwisely fed as to quantity, quality, 
time and motive in feeding, that it is next to im- 
possible for it to be other than selfish, sensual, 
luttonous, vain, and careless. In such a case, 
ow decidedly other than flattering is the pros- 
ect for the secular or Bible-school teacher. But 
ow instinct with hope is the thought, which is 
really and practically in accord with truth, that 
the feeding, clothing, washing, sleeping, and 
playing, the books, pictures, toys, the ordering of 
the house and surroundings, the needed re- 
straints, employments, self-denial, punishments 
and responsibilities of child-life may all be made 
a means of grace. It is in such common things 
as these that the high qualifications for home cul- 
ture will be best displayed. 

The way in which the influence of these tends, 
will most effectually determine how well or ill 
prepared the youth is,to be benefited by the secu- 
lar or the Bible-school ; whether he is to chime 
in, or war with all future efforts put forth for his 
good. The law of the well ordered family is to 
the child the law of God; and training in the ob- 
servance of it, prepares for the subsequent ac- 
ceptance of the laws of God in general. Sub- 
mission to wise paternal authority and govern- 
ment prepares not only for submission to school 
and civil government, but also for Divine rule in 
the soul. If as fathers and mothers we prove 


ourselves worthy of honor, and secure the honor 
of our children, they will not only be prepared to 
honor all honorable characters, but to honor the 
Great Supreme. 


Trusting us, will help to prepare 
them for the exercise of faith. A proper re- 
straint, self-denial, ministering to the comfort of 
others, learning to work, all have a part in mak- 
ing it less difficult for them to follow in the foot- 
steps of Him “who though He was rich yet for 
our sakes became poor,” who “came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister,’ and who said, 
“if any man will be My disciple let him deny 
himself.” 

“A child that grows,” as Dr. Bushnell says, “‘in 
a Christian atmosphere,” in surroundings where 
a Heavenly Father is loved, and where piety is 
cheerful, constant and fervent, is being set in the 
way to choose Christ. Do not these things pre- 
pare the way? If there be in any mind a doubt 
or a lingering objection as to the feasibility of 
seeking for the little ones a Christian childhood, 
or if there be a doubt as to the possibility of se- 
curing it as a rule (as we learn in wisdom to use 
the means), let us dwell a moment further upon 
the subject. How does a man thirty years of age 
become a Christian? though I do not say that 
the cases are in all respects parallel. 

He must have a knowledge of God and His 
laws; through grace, a sense of his sin and of 


Let home culture go on with its work, and he 
may learn the philosophy of the atonement when 
he gets old enough. Do not our Saviour’s words, 
** Except ye become as little children,’’ endorse 
childhood as the accepted time? If the child, as 
he grows up, is not induced to choose Christ, and 
yet, as far as ey be required to conform to 
what is right, he is by habit becoming set in the 
grooves of the law, so that when he does become 
a Christian it will be comparatively easy for him 
to do in love and liberty, what before he did 
through constraint and fear. But in all their 
growing up, children need a careful nurture. 

They may give way, as they will occasionally, 
to bursts of passion or spells of stubbornness, or 
freaks of waywardness at unexpected disappoint- 
ments and needful restraints ; like experiences or 
worse ones are not rare in grown-up Christians, 
But body and mind having been trained to self- 
denial, the will accustomed to choose the better, 
the conscience not blunted and stifled by sensu- 
ality, the waves subside, and the current of Chris- 
tian life maintains its onward flow. We must not 
require a higher standard of children than that 
to which we bring ourselves. It is a golden prin- 
ciple, since there 1s much in which in duty bound 
we must withhold and restrain and reprove, to 
study wherein we can profitably gratify, and be 
prompt to appreciate and commend the good. 

Such home culture as I have supposed quite 
possible, and as is sometimes secured, is along 
through the later years of youth supplemented by 
the work of the school. Children from such 
homes are not a sort of coarse, arrogant, vulgar 
animals, nor silly, simpering, vain creatures, at 
the mercy of depraved appetite and whimsical no- 
tions; but susceptible, with a healthful curiosity, 
their mental faculties not borne down with the 
sensual; lovers of truth as opposed to lying, and 
seekers of truth and beauty in science and art; 
heeding superiors and regarding law. With 
such home and secular training united, the rela- 
tion of the two to Bible-school work is almost 
too apparent to need further comment. 

The lover of Scriptural truth and lore well 
knows that the devotion of a lifetime to sucha 
mine as the Bible affords, only fairly begins to 
open up its treasures. 

He knows that he can find abundant employ 
and accomplish far more in leading and feeding 
well-formed youthful or adult minds; that trained 
and susceptible minds are not only more efficient 
in the common fields of literature and science, 
but aiso in that lofty and heaven-born literature, 
which through so many ages flowed from the in- 
spired understandings of men; or in that science 
of all sciences in which man learns his relation to 
man, to eternity, and to God. Of course we 
would not think for a moment that we are to 
overlook or forget such youthful minds as have 


his need, knowledge of a salvation and faith in| been less fortunate in their early years, such 2s 


Him who offers it. 


If he accepts the terms, he|may even now be in the bitter experience, 


becomes a Christian, and through the grace that | known or unknown to themselves, of reaping 4 


brought the salvation, may be so kept. 


it with the child? Can it, at an early age, be- 


How is | harvest of sour grapes. 


The care of a Heavenly Father and of a Hea- 


lieve im a great Being who loves us, as His} venly Father's children will even be towards 


character is set forth by one in whom it has con- 
fidence? Can it be taught to love such a person 


as Jesus, and to be influenced by this love in its 
actions? 


| 


these ; but it has been made my duty to show, 45 
best I could, how Christian culture may give ™S 
a better experience, and lead to better and hap- 
pier results. The relation of secular education 
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our work not only has reference to what it does 
for the Bible pupil, but also for the teacher. 
There are persons of very limited attainments 
who are a decided success as teachers, and 
there are others of much higher attainments, 
who make very indifferent teachers; but it does 
not follow from this that the teacher should not 


ever seek the broadest intellectual culture at his| taught in home culture is consideration. 


command, and that a knowledge of general his- 
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read the Bible through and not have his sympa- 
thies drawn out for his kind. Those parents who 
are thoroughly trained in the Bible, will have the 
germs of an intellectual culture. Every thing 
that touches upon human life is taught in the 
Bible. 

One of the most important principles to be 
Even 
worldly and unchristian people have been so 


tory, of science, of languages, may not all contrib- | educated as to render a consideration for the 


ute greatly to his efficiency. Where the written | feelings of others purely natural. 


Let us so train 


word tells us, ‘‘ In the beginning was the Word,”’| our children that reverence and consideration 
“and the Word was God,” it also declares, ‘‘ All| will become natural traits in their character. 


things were made by Him.” 
He is a God of order. 

sang together.” 

venly harmony—this universal frame began.” 
Since He who ordered all nature is the same 


Teach the boy to have a chivalrous regard for 


“The morning stars | his sister, so that he will not be found in com- 
“From harmony—from hea-/ pany where it would be unsuitable to take her 


with him. 
In the country, the family must be largely de- 


who revealed the Scriptures, we could but natu-/ pendent upon itself for the means of home cul- 


rally expect that even clear glimpses of each 


ture. Here a little expenditure to provide proper 


would discover harmony, and that a knowledge | mental entertainment will do more than will the 


of either would heighten our interest in, and 
favor our comprehension of, the other. Let, then, 


large library in the city. 
He spoke in most beautiful and touching 


secular education for religion's sake have aj|terms ofa home on the hills of Pennsylvania, 


broader scope under influences that lead the 
soul to love and revere the Author of all. 

Such is the relation of the different fields in the 
great domain of truth, that «hen the eye of the 
learner is fixed on the central Sun, the light 
which gleams from any one of the shining fields 
will cast a ray upon every other. 

Secular education, of the kind I have supposed, 
in some of its higher ranges, secures cautiousness 
and modesty, as the student realizes not only the 
vastness of the unexplored, but also how many 
possibilities there are, that oftentimes he may be 
mistaken in what he thinks he knows. 

Such experience would lessen the tendency to 
arrogance in religious teaching, where of all 
places it is most to be dreaded. 

Such intellectual culture would help to give us 
that larger compass which lessens the tendency 
to one-sidedness in teaching, which shows us 
how the tree of knowledge grows best when all 
the branches grow symmetrically, and helps to 
avoid the error of “making exceptional exam- 
ples in the Bible our rule,” if they suit our no- 
tions; and on the other hand “making the rule 
the exception,” if it does not favor our teaching. 

Such then is the relation of home culture and 
secular education to Bible school work, that by 
wise and careful attention to all, we secure the 
highest results in each. 

Dr. Jas. E. Rhoads spoke of the educating in- 
fluence of the Bible. If fathers and mothers 
show in their daily lives that they are the children 
of God, they will become like Moses to Pharaoh, 
the messengers of God to their children ; as they 
manifest the love of God in their characters they 
will impart the same to their children, and there 
will be begotten in them a loving and reverential 
spirit, Reverence is one of the most beautiful 
traits of character, and yet there is hardly a 
greater lack in anything among the American 
people than in that—so of respect for law. The 
parent who walks according to the will of God 
will be one yielding best obedience to law, and 
will inspire the same principle in his children. 
In both these directions parents and teachers can 

ave a great influence upon the generation now 
growing up. If parents are subject to the Bible 
they will be examples of sympathy. No one can 


where the father and mother, not blessed with 
wealth, had set before their children a little libra- 
|'ry which had kindled tastes by which they grew 
| up in the love of the best and purest culture. 
| He recommended that the home library should 
always contain the writings of John Bunyan, some 
volumes of excellent poetry, such as selections 
from the American poets, lives of noble, holy men 
|and women, a few well-chosen books on natural 
history, so that the child may learn of the objects 
in nature which he beholds in his daily walks. 
| Thus there will be implanted in the minds of 
children tastes that will not die through the 
whole of life. 
Charles F. Coffin said he had noticed that one 
| of the most striking features of English life, was 
| the character of English homes ; here the mother, 
| herself an educated woman, taught from books 
and nature, takes her children and teaches them 
|the things she knows herself. He spoke with 
| much interest of two young Friends from Eng- 
|land, who had accompanied himself and wife on 
their late tour through Palestine; he was struck 
with the ready knowledge they possessed of al- 
| most every object which they saw; when asked 
how they had obtained this knowledge, they re- 
plied that mother taught them. Then he saw 
the advantage of having an educated mother. 
| No man loves his country and home more than 
| he does himself, and he knew that in this country 
we have many cultivated mothers, but the duties 
| and cares of life which devolve upon the mothers 
in this land, especially in the country, prevent 
| their giving so much attention to the education of 
| their children,and yet there is opportunity for them 
to do a great dealin this direction. Mothers need 
to know that God has placed upon them the duty of 
| caring for the minds of their children ; ifhe were 
not a father he would say the same to fathers, 
This work should not be left so much to the pri- 
vate instructor, or the teacher of the district 
school. Home culture includes above all a re- 
ligious influence; this must not be made repul- 
|sive, but attractive. There are many children 
who have so imbibed early in life simple relig- 
ious instructions from their mothers, that they 
are never able to say when they became Chris- 
|tians, and so should it be with everybody; it 
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should be given in such a loving, gentle spirit, 
as to make impressions that cannot be eradicated. 
He could refer like Dr. Rhoads to his own child- 
hood home, where he was taught by loving 
parents to love his blessed Saviour. George Fox 
urged upon parents to send their children where 
they should secure a knowledge of all things 
“civil and useful in creation,”’ but this cannot 
take the place of the parent’s work at home; 
and even after children have been led in their 
sweet simplicity to givethemselves into the hands 
of their Saviour, they need your care, your watch- 
fulness, your love, your mingling with them, 
your personal contact. As your boy grows in 
stature and knowledge, and begins to feel him- 
self a man, are you mingling with him then? or 
are you too busy to give him your personal at- 
tention? Perhaps you are a little deficient in 
some of your early studies; it will be a good 
thing for you to go over them again with him. 
The words of the wise man are certainly true: 
“Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
There is a danger of attaching the idea of popu- 
larity to gross sins; it is not a hard thing to con- 
clude that a man cannot be efficient as a Chris- 
tian worker unless he has been noted as a gross 
sinner, He thanked God that he had been 
brought up under influences which prevented him 
from falling into such sins. We need to employ 
all that kind of culture, which will bring the 
children into the highest physical, intellectual, 
and religious manhood. 

Helen Balkwill said, the great need with all of 
us is to have our lives hid with Christ in God. 
Life is so intensely earnest and real that every- 
thing with which we have to do, has to do with 
religion. May we more and more have the 
atmosphere pervading all, which will make no 
difference between the secular and religious. All 
that we need to be educated for is to enable us 
to serve God better, and to serve our fellow men 
better. All science teaches of God; the science 
of astronomy is all about God. Art is of no use 
unless it draws us to God. Pictures do very 
inuch to teach us great lessons in religious 
truths, 

Stanley Pumphrey said it is important that the 
work of the Bible school teacher be simply sup- 
plemental to the work at home. The Israelites 
were to teach all ‘these things to their children.” 
Every law that is laid down‘under the qld dispen- 
sation, only serves to amplify the new. He em- 
phasized the necessity of children being trained 
in the learning of Scripture texts, and spoke of his 
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Parents may culture their children to death. Let 
there be a due proportion of hard, rigid labor 
mixed in. Young men must be made to know 
that they are to make their own place in a pro- 
fession or business by hard, untiring, patient in- 
dustry. 

Preparatory to adjournment, the President 
spoke briefly of the work of the Conference, ex- 
tending in a most appropriate manner the thanks 
ofthe assembly to the congregation, who had 
shown such marked kindness and respect in 
opening their church, and in their attendance 
with us. He rejoiced in the reflection that it was 
the courteous favor shown by a brother to a 
brother; that we are brethren of the same house- 
hold of faith. 

Dr. Randolph gave expression to the same 
fraternal feeling, and a most blessed spirit of har- 
mony and Christian fellowship prevailed over 
the large congregation, composed of many emi- 
nent citizens, and numbers of other denomina- 
tions in addition to our own, 

The Committee on nomination of Executive 
Committee, etc., made the following recommen- 
dations, which were accepted, and the persons 
appointed: 

FOR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


New England Yearly Meeting —Thomas B, 
| Buffum, Susan Taber Thompson. 
| New York.—Thomas W. Ladd, Mary K. Mur- 
ray. 
* Philadelphia.—Joshua L. Baily, Anna B. 
| Troth. 

Baltimore.—Richard H. Thomas, Alice Brooks. 

North Carolina.—Allen Jay, Abigail W. Men- 
denhall. 

Ohio.—A. H. Hussey, Sarah E. Jenkins. 

JIndiana.—Daniel Hill, Rhoda M, Coffin. 

Western.—E\wood C. Siler, Mary Hadley. 

Jowa.—Lawrie Tatum, Sarah J. Pickrell. 

Kansas.—Dr. J. H. Stuart, Drusilla Wilson. 

Canada.—Herbert Nicholson, Jennie E. Bar- 
ker. 

COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 


Charles S. Hubbard, Wm. Edgerton, O. B. 
Todhunter, Seth Mills, M. M. White. 
The Conference then adjourned, 


FOURTH DAY OF THE CONFERENCE, 


Sixth-day, Eleventh mo. 16th.—The usual de- 
votional meeting was held from 8 to 9} o'clock. 

The Conference met at 10 o'clock, and was 
| opened by reading from the 5th chapter of Luke 
and other devotional exercises. 


own early life, and the discipline he received at} 4 communication was received from the Ex- 
Ackworth School, under the wholesome system | ecutive Committee, recommending that the name 
of religious instruction, instituted there by Joseph | of the organization be changed from “ The bien- 
John Gurney. | nial First-day Schoul Conference of Friends in 
D. B. Updegraff said the difficulties in the way| America,” to “The Biennial Conference of 
of education in these days are unusual difficuities; | Friends in America on Bible-schools and other 
it is an age of luxury and ease; children have) Christian work,” which, after a brief discussion, 
very flimsy moral constitutions; it is an age of| was unanimously adopted, and the change m 
weakening conscience. He could mark a great} name was made accordingly. 
difference in this respect within his own memory.| ‘The Conference having before it the subject of 
Lads of ten years of age are now old men in sin| printing its proceedings, agreed to leave the 
and hardness. This hatred of work, this desire| whole matter to the judgment of the Printing 
for an easy time is at the bottom of it. Parents| Committee. ‘f 
are in a great measure responsible for this state | ADDRESS BY 
of things. Culture is now the thing; the boys| a ata. a 
and girls must be cultured so they will shine.| The question assigned is,‘* How may biti 
Culture is all well, but may become a disease.! schools be so conducted as to best practicaily ex 
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emplify our belief in the Lord Jesus Christ as our | trustfully enter upon his duties with large expec- 


Head and Teacher.” tations from the Lord, who has called him to the 
It will be at once perceived, that this question | work. 


can be answered, not by giving the modes and 
details in are the ry : our blessed In the coming together of theschool, although no 
Saviour shall be exemplified, but by showing the | 1,24 distinction between secular and religious 
spirit which ee go pap = that wa aa duties exists in the complete Christian life, yet 
We vad . He wae of the ti of faith our | that between the ordinary state of mind in chil- 
blessed Lord, as sh Go . ey eginning, the | gen, and that in which religious instruction is to 
Word flesh aa 40 ‘Nin was God, as the |}, received, should be marked by a clearly de- 
Word ad ° hi gp il ae srdedof Hin, 4S | fined line. When 10,000 or 12,000 people as- 
yy - wea Wil Hee . "chaciied . 7 d im In | sembled at Philadelphia, at the meetings of D. L. 
the : “aoe a d a ad See ao , sad |Moody, at the very hour appointed the doors 
again at the he ’ oh hana Of he ay “ite were closed, the world shut out, and the vast 
all heavens, at an nee an dia the Fat a assembly seated in the Divine presence, feeling 
there = ata ved = d is mediatorial work for |that their expectation was from God, although a 
man ies a an the ee en UP | man was to minister to them. 
to es he me raat sg href th ft er foll | So Bible scholars should be brought to feel, if 
Him, They bebe ed pghese ee ae | possible, that they are in the Divine presence, 
’ 5 y ae th . h § a . h in| and have their minds prepared to receive instruc- 
oo he ae a hse “ae on > "t tion about Divine things. No man can worship, 
bends dour to the earth again in its comy lete- love, and yield willing, obedience t» 0 God 
pore F 3" P — rt ~~ -_ eee A —_ aman - 
oe , ‘ ible-schools is undue familiarity with the sacre 
we eee hey _ est hage ts was | name and sacred things; and while the school- 
TN wo . co eas ". : ‘a - ‘ie nd |room should be a cheerful place, we should 
q New Fors, some years since, He said tn Als ac | yet endeavor to secure due seriousness and rev- 
ress, in substance, “I have long known of the 
, haa : | erence. 
Great Spirit, and white people have told me that | PRAYER 
Hesent His Son tothis earth, who lived here | 7 
and taught, but that He was killed and went back| The Headship of our Lord by the influence of 
to heaven; but where is He now?” There wasat! His Spirit should especially be practically ac- 
least one listener there, who longed that some | knowledged in acts of prayer. 
one could tell this great chief that our Lord had| The well known principles of the Society of 
said to His people,“I will not leave you orphans, | Friends on the subject of prayer, although they 
Iwill come to you” and that by the Spirit sent) may have been sometimes misapplied, are Scrip- 
by Him, and by the Father in His name, He now/| tural and unalterably true. No true prayer can 
dwells by faith in the hearts of His people. | be offered but by the Spirit’s aid. ‘“‘ We know 
Let us then grasp with a firm faith, the great | not what we should pray for as we ought, but the 
truth that Christ exercises His Headship by the! Spirit helpeth our infirmities.” His gracious 
power of the Spirit influencing the inner springs | assistance is promised, not to discourage, but to 
of knowledge and actions of His children, as| encourage us in prayer, but it is absolutely need- 
they yield themselves to His disposal. | ful to teach us what to pray for, and how to pray 
Not to aim so high that those who go to their | aright. 
homes, may feel discouraged rather than helped| The Superintendent who is perfectly qualified 
by what they have, heard, let us consider how the | for his position, might always be able, as the 
young Christian, who has received the sense of|scheol was gathered in the Divine presence, to 
pardon and adoption, and who, impelled by | present, on its behalf, thanksgiving, praise and 
grateful love, desires to labor in some depart-| prayer. But many of us are not fully qualified 
ment of the work of the church, shall acknowl-| for the duties of our calling, and without the 
edge the Headship of our Lord in entering upon | consciousness, in some measure, of the Spirit of 
Bible teaching. | supplication, it is far better silently to wait before 
As he feels inclined to this work—feels that | the Lord for His blessing, than to offer words 
although little, and not knowing great things, he | which can neither carry with them the hearts of 
has received freely and could impart freely to|the children, nor draw down the Divine bless- 
some one less favored; or, as may be more com-| ing. 
monly the case, is asked by some superintendent} Again the Headship of Christ may be practi- 
who needs teachers to aid in his school, let such | cally acknowledged by a superintendent remem- 
an one prayerfully consider the subject, and un-| bering that some need of the school may have 
less it clearly appears that it is not right to do so, | been impressed upon the heart of the teacher, 
let him go work to-day in the Lord's vineyard, | which has not been presented to his own, and if 
and do the next thing which ‘lies near, remem- | he have faith enough not to move without some 
bering that the word is “‘ to-day,’ and not * to- |sense of call to it, that teacher, in the liberty of 
morrow,” | the Spirit, may engage in prayer in a manner 
lf present faith and gifts be put into exercise, | fruitful to all. 
they will increase. It was to those who were using | 
their faith that it was said, “ your faith groweth | 
exceedingly.” 


REVERENCE, 





An English authoress has given us an inter- 
esting account of a summer tour in Normandy, 
in the course of which she visited a ruined mon- 
_ Again, one may be called to the duty of super- | astery, upon a rocky promontory of the coast. 
intendent, and confiding in the Headship of the |A few monks lingered amid the remains of a 
Saviour,and His willingness to give, he should ex- | once grand pile, who showed the visitors over its 
pect grace according to his needs. Let him! now almost vacant cells and chapel. Leaving 
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the spot she muses on the religion of the middle 
ages, and the modes of worship which have su 
planted so largely, in Protestant lands, the stately 
cultus of Rome. 

Reviewing the subject of prayer, she points 
out that in some assemblies the congregation is 
prayed for—in others it is prayed at—and adds, 
that for herself, she doubts whether the best of all 
may not be that of the Quakers, in which each 
one prays for himself; so in the conduct of Bible 
schools let the scholars learn not always to ex- 
pect to be prayed for, or prayed at, but be 
taught that they may and should pray for them- 
selves or for the school, silently or vocally, as op- 
portunity is given for each reverently to draw 
nigh to our Father in Heaven. 


TEACHING. 


The Headship of the Lord Jesus should be 
recognized inteaching. The use of the Interna- 
tional and one lesson system has many advanta- 
ges, and may generally be the best. But there 
may be special needs of the school or of a class 
which should be known and provided for, in the 
lessons taught. For uninstructed children in 
mission schools it may be needful to give an 
outline of Old Testament or New Testament 
truth, and the International series should then 
be laid aside, and the actual needs of the school 
consulted and supplied. 

Again, helps should be used by the teacher to 
learn the outward, or common sense meaning 
of the Scripture, but they should be regarded as 
helps only, and the mind not be crowded with 
more than it can assimilate and use. This out- 
ward or ordinary sense of Scripture, can be 
taught to the pupils and may be much blessed to 
them. But in the spiritual application of truth to 
the pupils, we must not go beyond our knowl- 
edge. Our Lord said to Nicodemus, ‘‘ We ”— 
linking, it would seem, His disciples with Him- 
self—“ speak that we do know.” Let us then, 
while prayerfully seeking to be spiritually en- 
lightened, be very careful to apply that only to 
others, which we have either experienced or 
spiritually discerned. The Christian often dis- 
cerns truth beyond his present experience. Paul 
endeavored to lay hold on that which he had not 
attained unto, and we may point others to what 
we see as the truth which lies yet beyond our 
present experience. 

The Headship of our Lord through the guid- 
ance of His Spirit, should be adhered to in the 
use of singing. From the passage ‘teaching 
and admonishing one another in psalms and 
hymns, and spiritual songs,” it is evident that 
this instrumentality is left for the church to ap- 
ply, under the leading of the Spirit ; but itshould 
then be confined to ‘‘teaching and admonish- 
ing,’ and not be regarded as a part of our wor- 
ship in the Bible-school. Moreover, it should 
always and only be done when some, who act 
as instructors, are able to sing with grace in their 
hearts, and unto the Lord, recognizing Him in 
the act. We have no authority to use singing to 
amuse. The solemn confession of the late P. P. 
Bliss, at the conference of Christians at Chicago, 
that his besetting temptation was to use the sa- 


cred name in vain, and his affectionate warning | 


to his Christian brethren not to use hymns to 
fill up time, lest the same sin should be shared 
by others, should not be forgotten. 











Simple repeating of hymns, or silence, were 
far better than risking that familiarity in the use 
of the sacred name, which should break the third 
Commandment. 

Finally, in looking over this large assembly of 
Christian teachers, the impression which was felt 
before coming here, has deepened day by day, 
that the Head of the Church is leading us for- 
ward as a church into a wide field of labor, 
When the Philistines spread themselves in the 
valley of Rephaim, David inquired of the Lord 
whether he should go up against them, and the 
answer was, ‘‘ Thou shalt fetch a compass behind 
them, and come upon them over against the mul- 
berry-trees. And let it be, when thou hearest a 
sound of going in the top of the mulberry-trees, 
that then thou shalt bestir thyself; for then shall 
the Lord go out before thee, to smite the host of 
the Philistines.” It required an attentive listening 
on the part of that host, as they lay in ambush, 
to catch the first stir of the breeze of the early 
morning in the topmost branches, and full readi- 
ness on their part, to start at the Lord's indicated 
sign, in order to press forward to victory. May 
we, as a people, inquire of the Lord what He 
would have us to do,with all readiness of mind to 
perform His bidding, but with attentive listening 
to His inspeaking voice, and when we hear it go 
forth, assured that the Lord has gone out before 
us, and leads us to success in His service. 

Brief reports on the condition and needs of the 
schools in the several Yearly Meetings were then 
given by the delegates. 

In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting the First-day 
schools are confined largely to mission work, 
Although good results are reported in some 
places, the work is not progressive. 

Baltimore reports 19 First-day schools with 830 
pupils, and good progress has been made in the 
mission schools. 

Ohio reports the schools progressing health- 
fully. The great need appears to be more de- 
liverance from conventional ideas, and a little 
more time for singing and prayer at the opening 
and closing exercises. 

North Carolina reports a gratifying increase in 
the interest of the schools. The schools now 
number about 37 and have been largely blessed. 

Indiana reports a good improvement in attend- 
ance and organization. 

Western has a thorough organization, with vis- 
iting superintendent. 

Iowa has schools in connection with all, or 
nearly all the meetings. 

Kansas reports scattered meetings, and weak 
schools, but a deep interest in trying to build 
them up. 

Stanley Pumphrey made an interesting state- 
ment of the work in London Yearly Meeting. 
There are 14,000 members, and 19,000 pupils in 
the schools; over half of these are adults, and a 
very small proportion members of the Society. 
He encouraged workers in this country to ask 
great things of the Lord and to expect great re- 
sults. 

Daniel Hill read from Jeremiah, describing the 
beauty and glory of the Church. 

‘Shall we meet beyond the River’’ was sung 
with deep feeling, and after very brief but appro- 
priate closing remarks by the President, and a 
season of solemn reverential silence, the Confer- 
ence adjourned, 
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